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Kananginak presents ““The Loon and the Fish” 





World renowned Eskimo artist, Kananginak, photo- Each specially commissioned print measures 
graphed with his latest work at Cape Dorset, North- 19%” x 26” and is reproduced on fine art paper to the 
west Territories, is one of seven famous Canadian - highest standards of quality and craftsmanship. 
artists whose work is now available in a special edition. These works are not available in any other form. 
An exclusive arrangement between the West Baffin The Mintmark Edition is the only edition. Each print 
Eskimo Cooperative and the Mintmark Press enables comes to you with Mintmark Press’s guarantee: 
you for the first time to have the work of a famous if not completely delighted with your acquisition, 
Eskimo artist at a popular price. your money will be refunded. 


Beautiful graphics from the following artists are also available: 





A Kenojuak B Pudlo C Kananginak D Pitseolak E Pitseolak 


This is the seal of Mintmark Press, a Canadian 
firm specializing in the high-quality reproduction 
of fine art. Mintmark Press has exclusive rights 
to reproduce specially-commissioned prints by 
members of the West Baffin Eskimo Cooperative. 


This mark, which appears on each print along with the 
stonecutter’s “chop” mark and the artist’s own symbol, 
is the official emblem of the West Baffin Eskimo 


Cooperative, Cape Dorset, northwest Territories. 








Please send me the following Cape Dorset prints in the quantities indicated: 





A B C D E F I K 
The prints are priced as follows: 
1 to 3 prints @ $19.95 each 8 to 11 @ $16.50 each 
4 to 7 prints @ $18.50 each 12 prints and more $16.00 each 






plus $3.85 for handling and shipping. Ontario residents add 7% sales tax. 


ENE aire eh ee OSS 
Cty Pro, Se Postal Code =" Country, 












Cheque or money order to Mintmark Press Ltd., enclosed ———$__ Expiry date: 
Charge to my Mastercharge, Visa or American Express Account # 












Signature 
c/o Alumni Media, 124 Ava Road, Toronto, M6C 1W1 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BARGAIN TRAVEL ADVICE 


Upon reading the travel accounts of 
various alumni (March/April), I noticed 
you included some information on air car- 
riers and fares. 

For the intrepid traveller who seriously 
intends to visit a part of the world soon to 
be closed off due to astronomic air fares, 
live cheaply and get around, he should be 
aware of the two capitals of the world in 
the air fare discount business, London 
and Bangkok. 

So long as the peripatetic soul does not 
mind stopping over in Moscow, Bucha- 
rest or Warsaw, our man will save over 50 
percent on regular fares. The cheap seat- 
ing is provided, in the main, by east Euro- 
pean air carriers such as Aeroflot, Air 
Tarom and Lot. Air Bangladesh also pro- 
vides discounts. 

The reason for the savings is that these 
companies leave for their own capitals 
(Pakistan through to the Philippines) with 
many empty seats; since they only carry a 
trade delegation or two headed for export 
business in Asia, seats are still available. 
These carriers don't apparently attract 
western tourists and business travellers; 
as a result, companies sell spare seats to 
small brokers in London (it is impossible 
to buy discounted seats from companies 
directly) at standby prices. 

Tuesday and Friday editions of the 
Manchester Guardian, stocked at the Nor- 
ris Library and available at better news- 
stands, carry names of brokers and flight 
information sometimes. 

Last year I travelled extensively in 
southeast Asia and flew Air Tarom (the 
Romanian airline) from London to Bang- 
kok. It's true we made three stops for a 
total of five hours (Brussels, Bucharest 
and Abu Dhabi) and suffered from an ex- 
cess of tomatoes on the flight (perhaps a 
five-year plan gone awry) but the money 
saved easily outweighed the discomfort. 

If one wishes to travel around southeast 
Asia, Bangkok is the spot to book up. 
Besides the Malaysia Hotel, the best 
known, most busted and reasonably pric- 
ed, there are three ‘student’ travel agen- 
cies to speed you on. 

King’s Travel in Singapore (Beach Rd.) 


- provided a very reasonably priced seat 


from Singapore via Bangkok to London on 
Royal Thai Airlines, a very classy line 
with bowing hostesses and _ orchids 
galore. 

A word of caution: travelling during the 
wet season—May to September—can be 
arduous and it's best to avoid travelling 
then. 


S. Richard Stoller 
B. Comm. ('78) 
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10 Research Topics: A new regular feature 
News and updates on postal codes, behaviour, energy and 
budworms. 


12 A film on ‘Boat People’ settling in Montreal 


A soon-to-be-released university production depicts the heartache and 
drama of a Vietnamese family’s arrival. 


1 4 Fighting back an accelerating debt 


A new task force seeks ways to trim Concordia’s spending by three 
million dollars. 


1 ¥ We should think more like artists 


Barrington Nevitt, a Sir George pioneer and McLuhan disciple, also 
says we should pursue new questions over answers. 


19 The story of Judy Carruthers 


She tells how, despite marriage troubles and sick kids, boiler blow- 
ups and injuries, she emerged an honours student and happily sane. 


22 


2 7 Uno Who reviews 40 years of cartooning. 
John Collins of The Gazette has spent a lifetime undoing pomposity. 
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Solution to last puzzle 








CROSSWORD By WORDSMITH 
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Grassy inclinations? 





































pia it |Flolo 4 2. They're talked to in son 45 46 
VAFaESy 3. mae abbr. : aa eels? | ote dla 

4. Compass point (abbr.} SeaSae LeaBe 

5. Variant of 22 across 

6. Break up on the farm | 

7. US union 17. Frome, Allen 34. June gift 

8. Eatery 21. Single 36. Times two 

9. Prongs 23. Allow 37. Children's fictional heroine 

11. French find material in 24. Small suffix 39. 7 down is one (abbr.) 
Scandinavia 27. Competed 40. June headgear 


12. Cheese 28. Be form 42. Animal house 
13. Discourages 30. Anderson up front 45. Sibilant suffix 
15. June dance 32. OBEs may grow corpulent 46. Metric units (abbr.} 
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Suite 221, Edifice Fret Aérien “C” 


Aéroport International de Montréal, (Mirabel), Québec, J7N 1C1 


LOCATION DE BUREAU ET D'ENTREPOT — FRET AERIEN 








Sankey Werleman Guy 
Blouin Blouin 
Architectes Associés 





Gilles W. Lacasse 
District Manager 


Fisher Scientific Co., Limited 


8505 Devonshire Road 
Montreal, Quebec H4P 2L4 


(514) 735-2621 Architects for the New Library Complex 


Sir George Williams Campus 
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SOMEHOW, THE END of a school term 
always reminds me of the end of term 
back when I was plugging through an 
M.A. in a small college town in Nova 
Scotia. I've never been sure whether there 
might be a moral in this story or whether 
— but let me go back to how it all started 
in September of that year. 

The old, frame house stood about a mile 
from town. It was much like other mari- 
time houses of its vintage with a front 
door, used only on formal occasions, that 
was framed at top and sides by panes of 
glass. Flanking the house was a bare yard 
and a porch littered with discarded chairs 
and a battered porch swing. I trudged 
across the porch and stood in its doorway 
facing a short and very stout woman 
walking into her telephone. 

‘Great guns o’ Glory,'’ she stormed, 
‘don't tell me I got th’ wrong number. I 
know what number I dialled. Get off the 


phone y' dang fool.'' Five chubby fingers 


heavily crusted with rings banged the 
receiver down, and Mrs. Herbert D. 
Thompson looked up to peer through her 
thick glasses at me. 

While I explained that I was a student 
who needed a room, I looked over the 
hallway and living room with a sinking 
heart. It was just as everyone had warned 
me. Heavy, old furniture jammed every 
foot of space, and every surface was 
covered with litter including, I noticed, 
several unfinished meals. Mrs. Thompson 
beamed a generous smile. 
ple,'’ she offered. And she thrust a dusty 
bowl of wrinkled, brown things at me. 

Well, I had been warned. Everyone in 
town knew about Mrs. Thompson and her 
house, both of them once grand and now 
hopelessly run down. Still, I needed a 
room and I didn't have much money. So I 
became Mrs. Thompson's boarder. And, 
oh, the stories were true. They were all 
true. 

Well, for example, there was the time 
she went to a fair in neighbouring Wind- 
sor. When midnight came and she hadn't 
returned, I phoned the police. The ser- 
geant laughed and said I'd see her next 
day. Soldid, and it was another instal- 
ment of the Thompson legend. It seems 
she had rolled her car in Windsor. It came 
over on its wheels, all right; but the wind- 
shield and rear window had popped out 
so that when she set out for home the next 
day, wind rushing through the car kept 
blowing her hat off. She stopped, clamped 
the hat on her head, and tied it there with 
a spare brassiere she kept (I'm sure I have 


"Have an ap-. 
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End of Term 


no idea why) in the back seat. That was 
how she came through the main street of 
town and into her yard looking like one of 
the Mouseketeers. 

Then there was the time the univer- 
sity's new president held an open house 
from three to five one afternoon. Mrs. 
Thompson spent all day bustling around 
getting ready, swear- 
ing cheerfully as she 
always did when she 
was busy. It was 
five-thirty when she 
at last started the 
engine of her little 
car, roared it up to 
five thousand rpms, 
and shifted it firmly 
into a convenient 
gear (fourth). The @@y ign) £4 
car shot out of the yard and down the poe: 
to town, setting off a chorus ot squealing 
brakes and blaring horns. 

When she reached town, Mrs. Thomp- 
son noticed a trailer-truck parked by the 
curb. Now, trailer-trucks fascinated her 
so she stopped in the middle of the road 
and, oblivious to horns and curses, got out 
to check all around the truck. Then, with 
a cheerful little nod to half a block of stall- 
ed traffic, she climbed back into her car. 
She arrived at the president's house at six, 
an hour after everyone had gone home, 
and stayed until ten. It was, she assured 
me, a wonderful evening, and she had in- 
vited the president and his wife to return 
the visit. 








Of course, they never did. That was the 
trouble, no one would ever visit Mrs. 
Thompson. Oh, at one time they used to. 
When Mr. Thompson — Herb — was 
alive, there were frequent evenings at the 
Thompson house. The minister and peo- 
ple from the university were regular 
visitors, then, and Mrs. Thompson was 
one of the leading ladies of the communi- 
ty. She told me once about the time she 
faced down a new professor who said he 
was an atheist. ‘‘If there ain't no God", 
she had challenged him, her spectacles 
glinting with the twin fires of faith and 
reason, ‘'then who puts the blossoms on 
the apple trees? Just tell me that.'’ She 
smiled triumphantly when she told me, 
''He didn't have no answer.” 

But no one came anymore. Every week, 
Mrs. Thompson planned another evening. 
Every week, she spent hours at the phone, 
calling up the minister and the people at 
the university. They were always busy. 
Some days, she would go out knocking on 
doors that no one answered, and leaving 
at each of them one of the calling cards 
that she'd had printed when Herb was 
still alive. It was always that way — ex- 
cept for one time, close to the end of my 
first term. 

It started with her trip to Florida. When 
I first met her, Mrs. Thompson hadn't 
been outside the valley for thirty years so 
when her son came back to take her on a 
trip to Florida, it was a wonderful ex- 
perience. She collected maps and post- 


continued 
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In the September issue of 
Concordia University 
Magazine, you’ll meet Michael 
Warren (SGW BComm ’61), 
Canada’s first Post Office 
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cards, and kept a diary, and she planned a 
gala evening with friends over so she 
could read the diary to them and show the 
maps and cards and, most of all, tell 
everyone about her son who had taken 
her to Florida. 

Preparations began a week before the 
great evening with pictures and maps 
covering the walls. Then Mrs. Thompson 
sat by the phone to begin two days of in- 
vitations, to listen to two days of apolo- 
gies. I saw her from the head of the stairs 
as she finished the last call. I saw her put 
the receiver down, very softly, stand up, 
and go over the the road map hanging in 
the hallway. I saw her dab at her eye, 
then reach to the map and trace a shiny 
trail from the valley down the long road to 
Florida. 7 

She looked up at me, then, so I went 
down to sit with her in that littered room 
hung with picture postcards. ''Do you be- 
lieve in God?" she asked. '’I believe in 
God, but I'm afraid of dying. I'd like to 
live a little longer but no one will come."' I 
muttered something inadequate, and we 
sat a few minutes in silence. Suddenly, 
she drew herself up and a firmness came 
back into her face. '’Dang it,'' she said, ‘I 
don't have much time. And I'm goin’ to 
have an evenin'.'’ Then she turned to me 
with an imperious look. ‘'Get me,’’ she 
commanded, ‘‘some people." 

It was a busy week with exams ending 
and everyone preparing to head back 
home. But I was able to round up a half- 
dozen students who owed me small fa- 
vours. They pulled into the yard on that 
Spring evening and parked under the 
trees heavy with the sweet smell of apple 
blossoms. They trooped round to the front 
door where Mrs. Thompson, beaming, 
showed them in to wander around the 
postcard-hung walls and settle into chairs. 
Then she passed out apples (the same 
ones she had offered me months before), 
took a chair against the window, and 
opened her Florida diary. 

I don't remember Mrs. Thompson's 
words. What I do remember is the sight of 
her sitting by the window, and the even- 
ing sun shining through the apple blos- 
soms that framed her head. And I remem- 
ber that Mrs. Thompson enjoyed her eve- 
ning. And that we, to our surprise, en- 
joyed it, too. Three weeks later, Mrs. 
Thompson died. 

I don't know whether there's a moral to 
that story; but I always think of it at this 
time of year. Perhaps that's because after 
months of bickering with obtuse officials, 
of disappointments in the classroom, and 
of, generally, feeling out of step with the 
world, there's something satisfying in the 
memory of a woman who could tell that 
world, ''Get off the phone y' dang fool. I 
know what number I dialled.’ [1 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 





TOP SPORTSPERSONS: Left: Joann Bourque of | 
Concordia’s women cagers; right, Gary McKeigan, top 
male athlete. 





Concordia's best athletes are feted 


GARY MCKEIGAN AND Joann Bourque won 
the top honours at the Sixth Annual Con- 
cordia Athletic Awards Night held on the 
Loyola campus March 25. 

McKeigan, a second year forward on 
the men’s varsity basketball team, re- 
ceived the Gill Award for the male '’Ath- 
lete of the Year’'. McKeigan led the 
Stingers in rebounding and scoring, lead- 
ing Doug Daigneault's cagers to their se- 
cond consecutive Quebec University Ath- 
letic Association title. The Fine Arts major 
was league all-star and scored 61 points 
and grabbed 14 rebounds as Concordia 
finished third in the Canadian Inter- 
university Athletic Union. The native of 
Brantford, Ontario was named the team's 
Most Improved Player last season and 
Most Valuable Player this year. He was 
voted Most Valuable Player at the York 
Tournament in November. 

Bourque, a third year Bio-Physical Edu- 
cation major, was selected for the CIAU 
All-Canadian Basketball team as she led 
the Stingers, coached by Mike Hickey, to 
a fifth place finish in the Nationals. The 
QUAA leading scorer and rebounder was 
also selected as the Most Valuable Player 
of the Concordia Classic Invitational 
Tournament and '’Player of the Month" 
for November by the starting line-up. 

Football rookie Les Pyke was named 
‘Freshman Male Athlete of the Year’’. 
The 6'2'' defensive lineman started every 
game for coach Skip Rochette. Corinne 
Corcoran was selected as the '’Freshman 
Female Athlete of the Year'’. The former 
John Abbott College student led the 
women's ice hockey team to an undefeat- 


ed season in the Quebec Women’s Inter- 
collegiate Hockey League. She was the 
leading scorer with 14 goals and 24 assists 
in league play. 

Gay Owens received the Women's Ath- 
letic Shield. Owens, a five-year veteran of 
the women's basketball team, was named 
to the league All-Star team three times 
and twice led Concordia to appearances in 
the ciAu National championships. 

The Sportsmanship Award, presented 
to the graduating athlete who displayed 
qualities of sportsmanship, was given to 
Rich Hagens, a varsity basketball player. 
Hagens, co-captain and four-year veteran, 
won several team awards during that 
period and was described by Coach Dai- 
gneault as ‘'a true team player who al- 
ways represented Concordia in the finest 
manner." 

The ‘Director of Athletics’ Shield’, 
presented to a student for outstanding 
contributions to the athletic program, was 
given to Randy Borbely, a former varsity 
hockey player who has chaired the stu- 
dent intramural committee for the past 
two years. 

Other '’Most Valuable Player'’ awards 
for teams went to Costas Karkatsanis 
(men's soccer), Beth Egan (women's field 
hockey), Chris Enos (women's soccer), 
Joanne Crevier (women's volleyball), 
Dave Nixon (J.V. Hockey), Mike Walker 
(varsity hockey), Corinne Corcoran (wo- 
men's hockey), Gerry Prud'homme (of- 
fensive player of the year), John Outridge 
(defensive player of the year), and Joann 
Bourque (women’s basketball). 








Failed accountancy candidate whizzes in business 


JACK LAWRENCE STARTED Consumer Club 
One Million six years ago. After an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to pass his chartered ac- 
countancy exams in 1967, the Sir George 
B.Comm. ('65) started a domestic service 
business. Everything from maids to chauf- 
feurs, babysitters to cooks, was avail- 
able. 

‘We had so many clients at one point, 
and they started asking us where can we 
buy this, where can we buy that. So we 
started to buy things for them at a much 
better price than they could get for them- 
selves,'’ says Lawrence, 37. ''And basical- 
ly, it just started to evolve from there. 
Then we expanded our services.'’ Accord- 
ing to Lawrence, Consumer Club's mem- 
bership has almost doubled annually to 
today’s 15,000 members. Another 2,000 
people belong to the year-old Ottawa 
branch. (The ‘One Million’ in the organi- 
zation’s name is intended to suggest ‘a 
million ways to save’, not the member- 
ship figures.) 

The Montreal premises on de Maison- 
neuve near Claremont look like an ap- 
pliance store. Refrigerators, stoves, tele- 
visions and stereo equipment clutter the 
tiny main floor. Closer inspection reveals 
toys and games along one wall, sheets and 
small kitchen appliances along the other. 
A sign with an arrow directs shoppers 
downstairs for groceries. 

Department store advertisements hang 
on the wall with scrawled writing in- 
dicating the savings to members when 
they buy the same merchandise at Con- 
sumer Club. For instance, a Simpson's 
advertisement lists an Iona seven-speed 
blender on sale for $44.98. The attached 
note says members can buy the same 
blender for $35.98. ''‘Some of those are 
old,’’ says a salesman, gesturing at the 
ads. ''We keep them up there for com- 
parison purposes. It's not necessarily 
gospel in this day and age.’ 

Despite the hard economic times, Law- 
rence claims a membership renewal rate 
of nearly 80 percent. ‘’It (the recession) 
doesn't hurt us because it seems in bad 
times, we're busier than ever. Every- 
body's trying to save money. And in good 
times, people have the extra money but 
they still don’t like giving it away."’ 

The main reason for the low prices is 
the eight to 8.5 percent markup on mer- 
chandise; food is sold at cost price. Most 
retailers impose a markup anywhere from 
twenty to ninety percent. Consumer Club 
didn’t record profits until two years ago. 
''T guess we don't concentrate too much 
on profits because it's all being reinvested 
into higher inventories. But our profits 
have been good, mainly because our vol- 
ume rebates keep increasing."’ 


A one-year membership, which applies 
to a family and the marrieds’ parents, 
costs $45; two years, $60; and four years, 
$85. A guarantee promises a free member- 
ship to anyone unable to save at least dou- 
ble the fee. Examples of Consumer Club 
One Million fall prices: White Swan four- 
roll toilet tissue, $1.50; Colgate tooth- 
paste, 150 ml., $1.30; Allen's unsweeten- 
ed apple juice, 48 ounces, $1.03; Clover 
Leaf tuna, 6.5 ounces, $1.61; Campbell's 
vegetable soup, thirty cents; a Seville 
oven-range, $579; RCA Colortrak tele- 
vision set, 14 inches, $545; and the board 
game Close Encounters, $4.95. 

Members can also buy furniture, car- 
pets, draperies, air conditioners, sewing 
machines and many other items by cata- 
logue. In addition, arrangements have 
been made with certain retail outlets 
which give discounts to members when 
they want merchandise Consumer Club 


CLUB HEADQUARTERS: Behind this low-key storefront 
is a merchandising success story. Grad and mastermind 
Jack Lawrence, inset. 





does not carry. Even automobiles: par- 
ticipating dealers won't tack on more than 
$100 to their costs, they say. Members 
can even get home heating oil at savings 
of five percent apparently. 

The ‘club’ can connect members to 
household services—32 in all, from gar- 
dening to appliance repair—for savings of 
up to 50 percent, says Lawrence. There 
are free legal and accounting services, in 
addition to selected weekly service 
specials. 

It's claimed to be the only organization 
of its kind in Montreal. ‘It's very difficult 
to start,’’ Lawrence explains. ‘’You'’re be- 
ginning with no members, and no mem- 
bers don't buy a lot.'’ Large suppliers like 
large orders, one problem for first-time 
operators today. At this point, Lawrence 
welcomes an opportunity to franchise 
Consumer Club in other cities. In Mont- 
real, a search is currently underway for a 
larger store ‘’where rent is low and space 
plentiful. 

‘In a way, it's sad that we've grown so 
big because we used to know everybody 
personally. We've lost a little of that now, 
which is kind of sad." 

—BENITA SIEMIATYCKI 
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You and your 
family are invited to 
sample the most readable, 
most understandable 
encyclopaedia ever 
created. 


An important announcement for 
Members of the Alumni Association 


Encyclopaedia Britannica offer to members an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the NEW BRITANNICA 3 at a 
reduced price, a saving on the price available to any 
individual purchaser. 


The NEW BRITANNICA 3 — now expanded to 30 
volumes — is not just a new edition ... but a com- 
pletely new encyclopedia which outmodes all other 
encyclopedias. Never before has so much knowledge, 
so readily accessible, so easily understood — been 
made available as a complete home library. 


The current edition of Britannica is reorganized to 
better serve the three basic needs for an encyclo- 
pedia. First, the need to “LOOK IT UP” is handled by 
the Ready Reference and the Index. These ten vol- 
umes are a complete index to everything in the set. 
At the same time, they serve as a 12-million word 
short entry encyclopedia that is helpful to look up 
accurate information quickly. 


Second, the need for “KNOWLEDGE IN DEPTH” 
is fulfilled by the main text, a 28-million word, 19 
volume collection of articles arranged logically which 
provide full and authoritative information for the 
student, for research in business, or for new insights 
into new fields of knowledge. 

Third, the need for “SELF EDUCATION” is met 
by the Outline of Knowledge and Guide to Britan- 
nica, a unique volume which acts as a giant study 
guide, more comprehensive and more detailed than 
a college course outline. 

The 30-volume NEW BRITANNICA 3 covers 
more subjects more completely. It is more responsive 
to the current needs of your family. 

Members who would like to receive further details 
on this exciting Group Offer are invited to fill out 
and mail the postage paid reply card. 

This offer may be withdrawn without further 
notice. 


If the,reply card is detached, please write to Britannica Special Group Offer, 
2 Bloor Street West, Suite 1100, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3J1 


Cie) - more useful in more ways to more people. 











New college, combining work and study, set to begin 


THERE'S AN OLD proverb that goes some- 
thing like this: '’I watch, and I see; I listen 
and I hear; I do, and I understand."’ 

This is the guiding principle of Concor- 
dia's new Institute for Co-operative 
Education, which will combine classroom 
study and on-the-job training to better 
prepare students for life after school. 

In addition to their full academic load, 
students in the Institute will be placed 
with companies to work in areas directly 
related to their field of study. By the time 
they are ready to enter the job market, In- 
stitute principal Dr. G. J. Trudel says, 
they will be better trained, more practi- 
cal, realistic, and very marketable 
graduates. 

The Chemistry Co-op opens in Septem- 
ber 1981, and Dr. Trudel hopes other dis- 
ciplines will soon follow. There were 
more than 70 applications to the Chem 
Co-op, but only 25 to 30 students have 
been accepted, he says, to match the 
number of commitments from industry. 

Students accepted will spend sixteen 
months over four years working in the 
labs and plants of companies such as 
Xerox, General Foods and Union Car- 
bide, as well as government agencies like 
the National Research Council. 

The Co-op is not a placement service, 
its brochure asserts, nor a cheap labour 
apprenticeship. Students will be paid 
‘equitably’’ for their work. The Institute 
will keep tabs on its students at work, Dr. 
Trudel says, ‘‘to ensure the quality of the 
work term, to see that the students are 
not just an extra pair of hands."’ 

In designing the co-operative education 
format, Dr. Trudel visited the University 
of Victoria, which has had such a pro- 
gram since 1975, and also culled informa- 
tion from the other Canadian institutions 
where co-op programs exist. The Univer- 
sity of Waterloo has Canada's largest and 
oldest co-op program. Established in 
1957, there are now 6,800 students in- 
volved. The University of Victoria has co- 
op programs in disciplines as diverse as 
chemistry and creative writing. 


MorE May COME 


When Concordia decided in February 
of 1980 to establish a Co-op Institute, all 
faculties showed interest, says Dr. 
Trudel, who has been with the univer- 
sity's chemistry department since 1962. 
''T expect we'll have two or three others 
opening by 1982,'' he says. Departments 
in all three divisions of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science have indicated interest, he 
adds. 





Gouvernement du Québec 
Ministére du Travail 
et de la Main-d’ oeuvre 


‘ydaq jenst,-orpny 





Employers are also interested, accord- 
ing to Dr. Trudel. The Institute's 
brochure quotes a Business Month survey 
which showed Co-op students to be a uni- 
versity's ‘‘most marketable product, and 
major companies that have participated 
in Co-op programs now express a prefer- 
ence for hiring from Co-op graduates."’ 

And no one gains more than the stu- 
dent: the work experience complements 
the study, reveals all its applications, and 
provides access to a wider range of facili- 
ties and reference materials. It's also 
reasonably well-paying. LI 


LE MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA MAIN-D’ OEUVRE 


5O ANNEES D'EVOLUTION 


Les conditions de travail, les relations du Travail, la sécurité 
des travailleurs et du public, la main-d’oeuvre et |l’emploi ainsi 
que la recherche, ont formé les grandes missions du MINISTERE 
DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA MAIN-D’OEUVRE qui a joué un role 
essentiel et important dans |'évolution sociale et économique 
du Québec depuis sa création, le 11 mars 1931. 
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RESEARCH TOP ICS/ By SHEILA ROSENBERG 
ENERGY, BEHAVIOUR, COMPUTERS, FORESTRY 


Why boys will be boys and girls, girls 


ACCORDING TO TRADITION, little boys play 
with building blocks and little girls play 
with dolls. Psychology professor Lisa Ser- 
bin says this may explain why boys and 
girls develop different mental aptitudes. 

Professor Serbin has received a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental 
Health to study how sex differentiated 
play affects the learning abilities of 
children between three and séven. A 
team of graduate students working under 
her direction are recording the play activi- 
ties of children at the Concordia Day Care 
Centre, and a number of private nurseries 
and elementary schools in Montreal. 


The data they collect is analyzed by 
computer to determine how much time 
each child spends at male or female 
preferred play activities. This information 
is compared to the children's scores on 
tests that measure visual-spatial skills, an 
ability to mentally transform images from 
two to three dimensions that is needed to 
read blueprints or maps. 

Test scores show that boys have strong- 
er visual-spatial skills than girls. But girls 
who spend more time at male preferred 
play activities also score well. '’There is a 
sex difference in toy 
preference,’’ Serbin 
explains. ''For exam- 
ple, more boys will 
play with blocks. 
But most kids who 
play with blocks 
develop visual-spa- 
tial skills, whatever 
their sex." 

Serbin says that 
because of their play 
preferences, girls do not have the oppor- 
tunity to develop these skills. Two previ- 
ous studies she did while at the State Uni- 
versity of New York (Binghampton) sug- 
gest that girls can improve their visual- 
spatial skills through practice. 

As part of her present study, Serbin is 
also investigating why boys and girls have 
different play behaviour. Her data shows 
that almost a third of classroom play ac- 
tivities are male or female preferred. 

She thinks children learn sex differen- 
tiated play through socialization. But they 
also have a natural tendency to sterotype 
sex roles. ''Children bring to the situation 
the labels they perceive,'' Serbin says. ''A 
child might think: I'm a boy. Boys like to 
climb. They don't play with dolls."’ 
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Because of play preference girls 
don't have the chance to develop 
visual-spatial skills. 


IN THE LAB: Lisa Serbin. 


Recently Serbin began another study, 
funded by the Quebec Ministry of Educa- 
tion, to see if children can learn to modify 
their play preferences through structured 
teaching experience. 

At present, graduate students are read- 
ing children stories which show that 
judgments and choices can be based on 
characteristics other than sex role or 
gender. Serbin hopes to include other in- 
structional activities. 

She says it's too early to predict the suc- 
cess of the project. But she thinks it could 
explain how children can become more 
flexible in their perception of sex appro- 
priate behaviour. [ 






Cool collectors 
and heat savings 


AS LONG AS FUEL is cheap and abundant, 
solar heating will remain expensive. But 
Kalman Krakow, professor of mechanical 
engineering, is working on a project that 
might make this energy source economi- 
cal enough for the average homeowner. 

He has built a solar heating system at 
the Loyola campus that operates at less 
than a third of the cost of electric heating. 

Krakow's model works like a standard 
solar heating system. Solar collectors, 
glass covered copper plates that are out- 
doors, absorb heat from the sun. The heat- 
passes through insulated pipes, is rejected 
inside, and dispersed through the air by a 
fan. 

Because heat travels from hot to cold, 
solar collectors are cooled with air or anti- 
freeze. But the solar collectors in 
Krakow's system are cooled with refriger- 
ant, a gas or liquid used in air-condition- 
ing units. 

Refrigerant keeps the collectors much 
colder. And since heat travels from hot to 
cold, the colder the collectors, the more 
heat they absorb. Krakow says the use of 
refrigerant doubles the efficiency of 
collectors. 

Nevertheless, his model requires suffi- 
cient sunlight to operate more cheaply 
than electric heating. Otherwise, like 
most solar heating systems, it must be 
backed with another energy source. 

But next year Krakow plans to improve 
his system so that it can pick up heat from 
the air even when there's no sunlight—a 
modification that will make it even more 
cost and energy efficient. 1 


SOLAR HEAT: Kalman Krakow, the Loyola half of the 
project team in front of collectors he designed with 


Dr. Lin (inset) who works at Sir George. 
g mi sa :: 
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Decoding post codes 


Dr. C. Y. SUEN, OF THE computer science 
department, is working on a project that 
might one day save the post office time 
and money. 

He's teaching computers to recognize 
handwritten postal codes, a process that 
will eliminate keypunching and enable 
data to be fed directly into the machine. 
The computer will be able to read the 
characters and sort the mail far more 
efficiently than postal clerks. 

Suen says that computers have already 
been taught to read up to several hundred 
typewritten characters per second. 

The computer reads the characters by 
breaking them down into electronic pat- 
terns of light and dark spots. It recognizes 
them in much the same way that specta- 
tors at a sports event perceive patterns on 
a scoreboard that are formed by light- 
ing certain bulbs in a 
grid and keeping 
others dark. 

In addition to type- 
written data, mach- 
ines can also read 
handwritten charac- 
ters that are entered 
in boxes to insure 
that they are the cor- 
rect size and do not 
touch. 

But Suen is teaching computers to read 
unconstrained writing—a more complex 
process because of the enormous differ- 
ences in people’s handwriting. Suen says 
that in Canada and the U.S. over 30 differ- 
ent handwriting systems are taught in the 
schools. And computers have as much 
trouble as people in recognizing sloppy 
writing. 






Isolating the budworm'’s diet preferences 


THE SPRUCE BUDWORM is an innocuous 
looking caterpillar that measures an inch 
long. But every year it destroys vast quan- 
tities of timber in eastern Canada and the 
United States by eating the needles of 
spruce and fir trees. 

Biology professor Paul Albert is conduc- 
ting a study to find out why this insect 
feeds on spruces and firs. Since the bud- 
worm has taste receptors, by feeding it 
the chemical components of spruce and 
fir needles, he can determine the specific 
chemicals the insect prefers. 

Albert places a newly hatched bud- 
worm larva in a small dish and surrounds 
it with filter paper discs that are impreg- 
nated with either water or a single chemi- 
cal component. After 24 hours he checks 
to see which discs are eaten. If the larva 


To ‘teach’ a machine to read 
unconstrained handwriting, Suen 
develops standard character shapes. 








POSTSCRIPT: C.Y. Suen, handwriting decoder 


To teach the machine to read uncon- 
strained writing, Suen develops standard 


character shapes derived from numerous 
types of handwriting. The computer 
learns to recognize salient features, such 
as loops or lines, of each standard shape. 







Computer recognition of handwritten 
characters is still at the experimental 
stage. Suen cannot predict the impact it 
will have on the human labour force. ‘‘It 
depends on how sophisticated the mach- 
ines will be,"’ he says. ‘'From the econo- 
mic point of view, it would be nice to 
have a system that encompasses machines 
and humans." [] 


has an aversion to the chemical, it will on- 
ly eat the water discs. 

Once Albert isolates a particular chemi- 
cal that the insect prefers, he repeats the 
above procedure. Only this time he omits 


CHEF PAUL ALBERT: Prepares snack for budworms 
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Factors in 
schizophrenia 


IN 1977 PROFESSOR Alex Schwartzman of 
the department of applied psychology 
began a long-term study of 200 children 
who demonstrate both aggressive and 
withdrawn behaviour—a common trait in 
schizophrenics. 

Schwartzman has been giving these 
children tests that evaluate their person- 
ality, physical coordination, and learning 
ability. By studying children who could 
be potential schizophrenics, he hopes to 
gain a clearer understanding of what 
causes this illness. 

While schizophrenia is sometimes 
hereditary, Schwartzman says that only 
10% of hospitalized schizophrenics have a 
family history of it. He thinks schizo- 
phrenia may be caused by a combination 
of environmental and genetic factors. 

Schwartzman also wants to determine if 
withdrawn and aggressive behaviour in 
children accurately predicts the devel- 
opment of schizophrenia in adulthood. He 
will not find out until the children, who 
are between the ages of 10 and13, reach 
their early 20s—the age when most schiz- 
ophrenics have their first breakdown. 

Schwartzman hopes to continue his pro- 
ject, which is funded by the Quebec Min- 
istry of Education, for another 10 years.[ 





SEARCHING FOR CLUES: 
Alex Schwartzman 


the water and feeds the larva the same 
chemical from three different tree 
species. So far he's discovered that the 
chemicals of the balsam spruce and white 
fir needles elicit more feeding than the 
chemicals from any other trees. 

The spruce budworm only eats the dev- 
eloping needles of spruce and fir trees. 
Albert's research suggests that it has an 
aversion to the chemical composition of 
older needles. He hopes to eventually de- 
termine the specific chemicals in the 
older needles that the insect dislikes. 

In theory, these chemicals could be 
sprayed on foliage to inhibit the budworm 
from feeding. Unlike insecticides now be- 
ing used, they are naturally occurring 
compounds and would not harm plant or 
animal life. 1 
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The arrival of a ‘Boat’ family here 
is topic for film to be shown soon. 


Students and faculty collaborated on a 
‘docu-drama' depicting the trials of new 
arrivals from Vietnam. 


By ELAINE SHATENSTEIN 


LIKE MOST PEOPLE, I found it easy to forget 
about the Vietnamese refugees once the 
media coverage had died down. While 
their plight was still being documented on 
the news, I suffered over accounts of 
dilapidated boats being tossed on the sea, 
poor sanitation and living conditions, 
sickness, deaths, drowning, rapes. I felt 
sorry for those people who seemed doom- 
ed to remain forever in temporary camps, 
or sail hopelessly from port to port, 
always denied entry. But I never did any- 
thing about the sad situation, and when it 
gradually slipped from the front pages, I 
stopped thinking about it too. 


Of course, some people put their con-, 


cern into practice: they formed groups to 
sponsor Vietnamese families, and help 
them start a new life in Canada. And Way 
of the Willow is a film about one of these 
families trying to adjust to their changed 
circumstances, and about the couple try- 
ing to help them. 

The story opens with a scene of the 
Canadian wife singing in choir practice, 
then switches to the Longue Pointe Mili- 
tary base, where newly arrived Viet- 
namese refugees are being ‘’processed’’: 
they are given medical examinations, and, 
with the help of translators, interviewed. 
Here we meet the young family the film 
follows. The husband speaks a little 
English, his wife even less, and their 
4-year-old son behaves as any child 
would, by turns playful, curious, shy. We 
learn that there had been another son, but 
he was lost to sharks on the crossing. The 
wife had been raped by pirates. As her 
husband recounts these traumatic facts to 
a sympathetic immigration counsellor, 
the wife sits mutely, staring. 
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Peter Budden 


When the sponsor group comes to claim 
their’ family, everyone is awkward and 
uncomfortable. The Vietnamese family is 
taken to a small downtown flat that has 
been rented for them, provided with 
necessities such as dishes and bedding. It 
is clear that the Canadian hosts are well- 
intentioned, but somehow they cannot 
overcome the initial tension. Again 
discomfort prevails as the Canadians 
leave the apartment. 

The Vietnamese 
woman around her 
new home is vague 
and aimless. Her 
husband tries to find 
work but the wo- 
man, trained by cus- 
tom to rely on him, 
has no real contact 
with her new sur- 
roundings. She 
builds a little shrine 
to honour her parents and dead son; she 
paints a mural on the livingroom wall to 
remind herself of her lost home. Her hus- 


DOCU-DRAMA SET: 
Communications Studies 
Prof John Harrison (behind 
camera), the film’s director, 
checks shooting set-up. At 
right, the new arrivals 
confront grimness of Camp 
Longue Pointe. 


band finally persuades her to leave the 
house to do some grocery shopping, but 
this experience of the outside world does 
not help her. 

The sponsor group, meanwhile, is hav- 
ing its own difficulties. They begin to 
realize the extent of their commitment 
and reponsibility to this Vietnamese fami- 
ly, and for one woman in particular, the 
woman seen at the beginning of the film 
in choir practice, there is much more than 
money involved. 

All of the sponsors are sincere in want- 
ing to help, but this woman is also frust- 
rated. She seems to want more out of her 
relationship with the Vietnamese family, 


An averted disaster touches off an 
emotional blow-up. The incident 1s 


too much and the mother runs into 
the street and cries hysterically. 





and at the same time, she knows she has 
no right to expect anything. In one parti- 
cularly poignant scene, she brings a tri- 











cycle and some paints as gifts to the little 
boy. His mother accepts politely. The 
Canadian woman lingers for a moment, 
waiting for something — some warmth 
perhaps, or an invitation to tea — but it 
doesn't come. Her disappointment is 
touchingly conveyed. 

A crisis occurs when the little boy eats 
some rat poison he has found behind the 
refrigerator. His parents rush him to the 
hospital, where he is treated, and disaster 
is averted. However, this incident proves 
too much for his mother, whose pent-up 
emotions finally escape. She runs out of 
the hospital, barefoot, and stumbles 
through the winter night, crying hysteri- 
cally. She doesn't want to give up her 
identity, she can't fit in to her new envi- 
ronment. Her husband rushes after her, 
soothing her, promising her that they will 
never give up their heritage. 

The film ends on a revealing note: the 
immigrant family is visiting the Canadian 
couple in their home. For the first time, 
the sponsors find out what the Viet- 
namese couple were doing before they 
became refugees. 

In a sense, Way of the Willow is a 
modern morality tale. It not only tells the 
story of adjusting to a new life in a radical- 
ly different country; it also reminds us 
that circumstances do not define people, 
that foreigners are not so strange after all. 
The host couple is trying so very hard to 
do the right thing in helping the Viet- 
namese family, yet a certain condescen- 
sion, however unintentional, mars the re- 
lationship. In the last scene, we realize 
how much these four people have in com- 
mon, and this is the beginning of a genu- 
ine bond. 

Way of the Willow is not without its 
flaws. The movie runs only 30 minutes, a 
limit that makes for some choppy plot 
development. I wished that it had gone on 
longer, not just in the interest: of 
smoothness, but also because it is an 
engaging story of quite believable 
characters, and I wanted to know more 
about them. 

Way of the Willow was produced by the 
graduating film class of Concordia's De- 
partment of Communications Studies, 
under the directorship of their professor, 
John Kent Harrison. The film is now in 
post-production, and expected to be ready 
for distribution this summer. Prof. Har- 
rison and the class would like to see Way 
of the Willow aired on television, and 
shown in schools and community centres. 
Certainly this film deserves an audience. 
It is well worth watching. [4 
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Faced with an accelerating deficit, 
Concordia to trim spending by $3M. 


A special task force, headed by the vice 
rector, finance, is scheduled to produce 
cutback ideas by June 1. 


By JOEL MCCORMICK 


TEN YEARS AGO, the prospect of running a 
university of Concordia’s function and 
size on a budget of 75 million dollars 
would have seemed fantastic. But as it has 
turned out, that prospect has arrived, the 
fantasy tinged with certain harsh realities. 
It's not enough money. Not enough by 
three million dollars so Concordia Rector 
John O'Brien, with the approval of the 
university's board of governors, has set 
up a special task force to suggest ways to 
reduce operating costs by that much. The 
problem comes down to this: Concordia 
already has an accumulated deficit of six 
million built up over the past two years 
and would be faced with additional 
deficits of three million annually, ex- 
cluding interest charges, if remedial ac- 
tion wasn't taken now. Figure in interest 
rates that hover in the high teens and you 
have the kind of situation that gives ac- 
countants butterflies in their tummies. 
Even Rector O’Brien, who is not given 
to overstatement, used words like ‘tough 
challenge’ and ‘distasteful’ to characterize 
the impact of the budget cutting that lies 
ahead. ‘It will eventually affect the 
number of students that can be accepted 
into what will become more crowded pro- 
grams,"’ the rector said in March after an- 
nouncing the action to study budget cuts. 
The decision to move on the problem 
came with the government's announce- 
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ment that grant increases to universities 
would be limited to 6.5 percent for 
1981-82, despite the fact that the govern- 
ment agreed to give its civil servants 
wage increases of over 14 percent. It's this 
figure that in the past established the 
general framework for negotiating univer- 
sity salaries which account for 70 percent 
of Concordia’s total operating costs. 
(Assuming ‘salaries are negotiated around 
this 6.5 figure, they will place Concordia’'s 
faculty on the front line of Canada's anti- 
inflation forces whether they like it or 
not.) 

The new task force, chaired by the vice 
rector, finance and administration 
Graham Martin, will work under the 
general guideline that academic and 
research quality at Concordia must be 
preserved and that personnel policies 
must be respected. ‘’At this stage,’’ Mar- 
tin said in a recent interview, ‘‘we're not 
proposing lay-offs.'' He did say that some 
employees might find themselves in new 
positions if case-by-case studies indicated 
certain services would have to be cut back 
or possibly withdrawn completely. ° 

There might have been more disquiet in 
the university community had the ad- 
ministration and board opted for Ronald 
Reagan-style budget cutting. Instead 
the university has chosen a balanced 
course, or so it would seem from the 
make-up of the committee struck to 
recommend the three million dollar cut. 
From Electrical Engineering, Andreas An- 
toniou is one of four academics on the 
seven-man committee; Faculty of Arts 
and Science Divisional Dean Maurice 
Cohen, Lonergan College Principal Sean 
McEvenue and the new Dean of Fine 
Arts, Tony Emery, are the other academic 
members. Frank Papineau, the director of 
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TASKMASTERS: Task force members (1 to 6) Maurice 
Cohen, Tony Emery, Andreas Antoniou, Frank Papineau, 
Sean McEvenue and [opposite page) Graham Martin, 
chairman. They have to propose $3M in cuts by June Ist. 
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physical plant and William Reay, Concor- 
dia's assistant vice-rector and treasurer 
are the administration members in addi- 
tion to Chairman Martin. 

The task force is expected to hand in its 
recommendations by June Ist and its 
work will be carried out steadily through 
the afternoon periods for several weeks 
according to Martin. The group will study 
budget control sheets of departments and 
suggest cutbacks to chairmen and depart- 
ment heads, he said. '’To a certain extent 
they will have to defend their positions." 
The chairman, rather than wincing at the 
prospect of doing the mammoth job in a 
few short weeks, welcomed the 
challenge. '’Maybe the sense of urgency is 
what's needed,’ he said, adding a 
qualification. ‘It may not be feasible to do 
the whole thing by June 1st but we're go- 
ing to try." 

Graham Martin also allowed that the 
group might come up short of its three 
million dollar budget-cutting target. ‘'If 
the task force cannot come up with those 
cuts there is a back-up plan that could be 
implemented.'' One aspect of the back-up 
scheme calls for a partial hiring freeze, 
already in effect at other Quebec univer- 
sities. This would entail fewer sections in 
large classes and worsening student facul- 
ty ratios as attrition worked its inevitable 
effect on the university's faculty 
resources. The added costs of spreading 
operations across both Loyola and Sir 
George campuses will likely be looked at 
more carefully if the task force can't 
devise other ways to trim the three 
million. (It had just been announced in 
March that Loyola’s second year 
engineering students would have to take 
their courses on the Sir George Williams 
campus because numbers couldn't justify 
offering the program on.both sites. This 
followed earlier moves to re-locate 
Loyola's third year students downtown 
for similar reasons.) 

Martin is decidedly opposed to across- 
the-board cuts because of their dispropor- 
tionate effect. ‘'It's always easy to say 
‘we're going to take 
five percent off 
everybody.’ But this 
lets the rich remain 
rich and makes the 
poor get poorer.’’ It's 
a policy that to some 
degree has been us- 
ed in the past and 
the vice rector said 
he didn't like it. 
Non-indexing of non 
salary items, for example, might have a 
negligible effect on one operation and a 
devastating effect on something perhaps 
more important. '’In the long run that is 
an impossible situation because that 
means you don't make priorities."’ 

Asked how he felt academics would 


likely react in their probe of ad- 
ministrative departments, Martin was 
both pointed and contemplative. '’People 
involved in areas of high visibility, in 
things like glossy publications—with 
respect, something like Concordia 
University Magazine—may have to make 
more forceful cases in accounting for their 
operations. But I think I can say that the 
task force members are the kind of 
thoughtful people who can approach 
things with a sense of balance. 

“You could just as well ask how ad- 
ministrators would react in the academic 
area, looking perhaps at less visible opera- 
tions. In some departments where enrol- 
ment may be low, one could ask how 
many secretaries are needed for a given 
number of professors, for example. We'll 
be looking at low and_ high-profile 
operations across the university objective- 
ly." 

There are, in fact, two areas that won't 
fall under the purview of the task force in- 
quiry. Both student services and what are 
known as ancillary services—food and 
bookstore operations—function on a 
break-even basis. In the case of ancillary 
services, the extent of operations is deter- 
mined by sales receipts. 

Outsiders might well ask why the 
university doesn't raise tuition fees to 
augment the diminished rate of govern- 
ment support. ‘According to the govern- 
ment,'' Graham Martin said, answering 





Martin: It's easy to say we'll take 
__ five percent off everybody but a cut 


that size for one area may be 
harmless, in another, disastrous. 





such a question, ‘’no change in tuition is 
allowed.'' The government in fact has' 
maintained a policy of fixed and relatively 
similar tuition fees at all of the province's 


universities. And, reflecting the govern- | 


ment’s long-stated view that university 
education should be available to as many 





citizens as possible, policy-makers have 
made sure the fees haven't changed for 
more than a decade despite inflationary 
pressures. 

Given government policy on tuition, 
has the university considered going to the 
general public with an appeal for financial 
assistance? If the option was given any 
consideration, it wasn't something Martin 
would have given much reception to: 
“It's not particularly attractive to go to 
the community to ask for money to cover 
a deficit."’ 

One is tempted to ask, when all the 
chips are down and when some programs 
and services may be threatened with ex- 
tinction, would consideration be given to 
the idea of asking everyone to take a 
salary cut in order to maintain services? 
Wouldn't they be worth preserving by 
some form of modest and progressive 
salary cut? Task Force Chairman Graham 
Martin agrees the magnanimity of it all 
sounds goods, even looks good, but 
research on the question he is familiar 
with suggests the policy would lead to a 
general decline in personnel morale. The 
net effect, in his view, would be a general 
diminution of service quality. ‘'It is bet- 
ter in my opinion to offer a limited 
number of good services than try to offer 
a complete range of inadequate services."’ 

There are other problems, some im- 
mediate, others down the road. The re- 
cent introduction of huge foreign fee in- 
creases—newcomers will pay $4128 in- 
stead of the current $1500—means that en- 
rolment and revenue are difficult to pre- 
dict. At the very least, enrolment is bound. 
to slip, and so will revenues. ''Grants 
were already reduced to compensate for 
what the government expects us to 
receive from increased tuition charges to 
foreign students,'’ said Martin. The ad- 
justment is made on the arguable assump- 
tion that foreign student enrolment re- 
mains at current levels. 

More immediately, the administration 
has the task ahead of convincing the Con- 
cordia faculty association that it can't go 
beyond an increase in the 6.5 percent 
area. 

Other troubles or potential for trouble 
lurk on the horizon. ‘’The federal- 
provincial transfer agreements (lump-sum 
payments the federal government makes 
to the provinces) are coming up for 
renegotiation shortly and cutbacks could 
adversely affect the provinces,’’ noted the 
vice rector. The transfer agreements in 
question affect hospitalization, medicare 
and post-secondary education and in a 
time of tight money, universities might 
well be targeted for cutbacks, especially 
given the popularity of subsidized 
medicine and medical services in govern- 
ment and across the country. Martin 
noted with a frown that in the recent 
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Quebec election campaign, mention of 
universities hardly came up in either 
Péquiste or Liberal circles, indicating to 
him that universities no longer enjoyed a 
very high place on the public's list of 
priorities. 

The climate for universities may im- 
prove and one supposes it's possible that 
the government may see fit to pay the 
university's standing deficit of six million 
dollars. But what if it doesn't agree to pay 
the debt off? '’What we're doing now is 
buying a bit of time to see what the’ stand 
of the government will be. If we have to 
absorb it, I might propose to move on to 
further liquidation of a million a year for 
the next six years, something like that. 

If we are at least breaking even, then 
that sort of thing becomes relatively easy 
and the amount of money required is not 
so high. However, it's a bit hypothetical at 
this stage.’’ 

When attention is focused on cutbacks 
and holding actions, it is difficult to im- 
agine the university would continue to 
hold aloft its ambitions for a new library. 
But it does, and Graham Martin brought 


to the topic an air that seemed for a split se- 


cond reminiscent of the old Social Credit- 
ors. ‘‘'The complication is that there are 
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O ‘Brien: Students will 
enter more crowded 
facilities. 


two types of money in government financ- 
ing. One is operating money and the se- 
cond type—where money for the library 
would come from—is capital or invest- 
ment money,’ he said with the easy 
authority that reduces curious glances. 
Every indication we have is that, aside 
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from minor screw-tightening, the capital 
budget seems to be relatively intact." 

There is more to the question that 
would seem to augur well for the project. 
Martin said that, despite the apparent in- 
difference to universities mentioned ear- 
lier, there remains a real enthusiasm for 
construction cranes around the city and 
another construction project would seem 
to be a welcome addition to Montreal's 
current construction boom. Both major 
political parties claimed more construc- 
tion would figure in Montreal's future if 
either one was elected. 

Martin also of course indicated that, 
apart from these financial considerations, 
the case for the university building and 
owning its own facilities grew stronger 
with the rocketing increases in rents, with 
only the promise of more rental increases 
to come. '’The old argument about own- 
ing instead of renting is stronger than 
ever,'' the vice rector said, lending cre- 
dence to his earlier distinction between 
operating money (used for rented prem- 
ises) and capital money (used to invest in 
buildings and purchasing). 

And none of the above takes into ac- 
count the most forceful argument for 
building a library. Simply, that no good 
university should go without one. (1) 
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the next six years, something like that. 

If we are at least breaking even, then 
that sort of thing becomes relatively easy 
and the amount of money required is not 
so high. However, it's a bit hypothetical at 
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agine the university would continue to 
hold aloft its ambitions for a new library. 
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lier, there remains a real enthusiasm for 
construction cranes around the city and 
another construction project would seem 
to be a welcome addition to Montreal's 
current construction boom. Both major 
political parties claimed more construc- 
tion would figure in Montreal's future if 
either one was elected. 

Martin also of course indicated that, 
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the case for the university building and 
owning its own facilities grew stronger 
with the rocketing increases in rents, with 
only the promise of more rental increases 
to come. ''The old argument about own- 
ing instead of renting is stronger than 
ever,'' the vice rector said, lending cre- 
dence to his earlier distinction between 
operating money (used for rented prem- 
ises) and capital money (used to invest in 
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And none of the above takes into ac- 
count the most forceful argument for 
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We should think more like artists 
Says a media expert visiting here. 


Barrington Nevitt, a teacher who 


pioneered in teaching history of science 


at Sir George in the ‘40s, also says we 
should devote more time seeking new 
questions; answers, he contends, are a 
dime a dozen. 


By HOWARD SHRIER 


ABOVE: Barrington Nevitt at 1970 roundtable, and 
flanked by heavyweights; at left, Buckminster Fuller and 
at right, Marshall McLuhan. 


WHEN BARRINGTON NEvITT lectured at 
Concordia last month, it was the latest 
link in a chain that goes back almost 40 
years. 

Nevitt, a communications engineer and 
longtime friend and collaborator of the 
late Marshall McLuhan, spoke to Com- 
munication Studies students about media 
theories which he and McLuhan formu- 
lated together. 

Thirty-eight years ago, before the world 
had heard of McLuhan, before the media 
became so integral a part of our everyday 
lives, Barrington Nevitt taught at Sir 
George Williams at the invitation of Dean 
Henry F. Hall. 

That is the past and present of his link 
with Concordia, and there may be a 
future in it as well. With the closing of the 
University of Toronto's Centre for 
Culture and Technology after McLuhan's 
death last year, Nevitt hopes the studies 
of media which McLuhan prompted will 
continue in university programs, Concor- 
dia's among them. 

Nevitt was born in St. Catharines, On- 
tario, in 1908, the son of a travelling vicar. 
He spent his boyhood in England, return- 
ing to Toronto in 1917 after the death of 
his father. There were many influences 
on him as a child. His father deeply loved 
the classics, philosophy and literature; an 
uncle had been a missionary in Japan for 
20 years; another had been a professor of 
anatomy in Peking. 

But the passion which would define his 
adult life was the art and science of com- 








munication. He became a radio ham, then 
a serviceman, then a shipboard radio 
operator. The wages he earned at sea fin- 
anced stays in Europe, where he indulged 
his love of languages. Today, Nevitt says, 
IT play with half a dozen languages and 
have smatterings of others.”’ 

Eventually he returned to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, but dropped out one 
course short of a Bachelor of Applied 
Science degree in electrical engineering. 
He came to Montreal and worked for Nor- 
thern Electric in Point St. Charles. Most 
of his fellow engineers lived in NDG or 
Westmount, but Nevitt chose to live on 
St. Denis. ''I deliberately immersed my- 
self in French culture. I like to cross all 
boundaries.” 

After taking a Masters of Engineering at 
McGill, Nevitt was approached in 1943 
by Henry Hall, dean of Sir George 
Williams, and asked to teach a course. 

It was the first course in the history 
and philosophy of science given in 
Canada," he recalls. ''There were no texts 
published, and very little material avail- 
able so I had to scrape around in maga- 
zines. I gave a little bit of everything." 

After one year, he turned to the war ef- 
fort and, working for RCA in New York, 
aided the development of the radio tele- 
type system used to coordinate the Allied 
invasion of Normandy. 

Following the war he took a job with a 
Swedish firm and spent the next 13 years 
crossing the globe as their communica- 
tions trouble-shooter. He quit in 1960, 
however, to spend more time with his 
family. 


WorRKING WITH MCLUHAN 


He has since worked as a consulting 
engineer both for government and indus- 
try, for NATO and UNESCO, has written 
many articles on media, and has lectured 
in universities from Concordia to Stock- 
holm. 

Most important, there was his 16-year 
friendship with Marshall McLuhan, 
whom he met in Toronto in 1964. ''I was 
always interested in working with Mar- 
shall McLuhan, and from 1964 to 1980 he 
was one of my closest friends, as well as a 
collaborator,’ Nevitt says. It was a col- 
laboration of opposites—Nevitt the engi- 
neer, McLuhan the historian and literary 
man—but it meshed to produce many ar- 
ticles, as well as the book Take Today: The 
Executive as Dropout. 

‘McLuhan was just coming into promi- 
nence then,’’ Nevitt recalls. ''He had 
broken out of the dead end in the field of 
human communications. He'd recognized 
that people were still using a model of 
communications viable for machines and 
not humans."’ 
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With McLuhan's fame came great con- 
troversy. The author of Understanding 
Media, The Gutenberg Galaxy and other 
works was hailed as a genius by some, as 
a gibberish-spouting con man by others. 
But love him or hate him, he made us 
aware of the social and psychological ef- 
fects of the media. He added terms like 
“hot'’ and ‘'cool'' media to the vocab- 
ulary. He saw the media as an environ- 
ment, rather than simply a means of com- 
munication. He gained a kind of cult 
status, which meant being quoted by peo- 
ple who understood little of his work, a 
pompous posture immortalized inWoody 
Allen's film Annie Hall. 

Many academics who knock McLuhan 
do so simply because they cannot prove 
or disprove his theories in a lab, says com- 
munications professor Dennis Murphy, 
who asked Nevitt to give his talk. ‘’But 
even those who knock McLuhan are still 
grappling with issues that he raised."’ 

Adds Nevitt: ‘‘'He ran counter to the 
temper of the times, against the ideal of 
the Age of Enlightenment, the Age of 
Reason, which elevates logic above 
all—science ahead of art—puts percepts 
ahead of concepts."’ 

Diametrics such as these—art/science, 
percepts/concepts—appear throughout 
Nevitt's work. He defines percepts as the 
data gathered through direct sensory ex- 
perience; concepts as the values ab- 
stracted from repeated percepts of past 
experience. ‘'Percepts are the raw 
materials of art,'’ he writes in one paper. 
“Concepts are the raw material of 
science.” 
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Nevitt advocates moving towards per- 
ceptual thinking, approaching life as an 
artist rather than a scientist. But the 
media, in a sense, have made scientists of 
us all, as we peer into our television 
screens as though they were microscopes 
with the world on a slide, judging situa- 
tions we cannot understand without 
direct experience. 


The media were supposed to promote 
understanding, he writes, ‘but their tech- 
nical prowess has already succeeded in 
creating an all-embracing environment of 
instant electric information that is actual- 
ly decreasing both human tolerance and 
mutual understanding in every human 
society. 

''Today,'’ he continues, ‘'YOu are there 
and THEY are here instantly as discarnate 
minds via media. We have had the experi- 
ence, but have we missed its meaning?"’ 

Instead of looking for the logical, 
sequential connections between events, 
we should be looking for analogical rela- 
tions, he says. ''It pulls the rug out from 
under all the people who use the logical 
sequential approach. But that's a booby- 
trap, using scientific procedure to try to 
understand humanity." 

Examining El Salvador, for example, in 
terms of leftist, rightist, US or USSR, is no 
longer valid, he explains. It must be 
examined in human terms. ''It's so easy to 
categorize it, to avoid it, to make it an 
ideological model,'’ he says. ‘But that 
doesn't work any more."' 

In stressing the need to move from con- 
ceptual thinking, and the value judg- 
ments such thinking carries, Nevitt turns 
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to a fictional pair of diametric characters: 
Sherlock Holmes (the artist) and Dr. Wat- 
son (the scientist). '‘Watson would say ‘I 
have a fact that fits the theory’. But 
Holmes never had a theory until all the 
facts were in." 

He extends the analogy to himself and 
McLuhan: ‘'Nevitt was a friend of 
McLuhan and McLuhan was a friend of 
Nevitt and they went about together—not 
like Watson, but like Holmes—always 
starting with the effects, regardless of the 
prevailing thinking.”’ 

Now, however, he is alone, without his 
longtime friend and intellectual compan- 
ion. But he has lecturing commitments, 
work as a_ consulting engineer, writing, 
and the task of ensuring that McLuhan's 
work is carried on by himself, by Mar- 
shall's son Eric McLuhan, and by others 
interested in media study. 

The U of T's Centre for Culture and 
Technology has closed, Nevitt laments. 
‘They're trying to find a way to continue 
on a modest basis. I think what may 
happen over the next few years is that a 
number of centres will be set up. Mar- 
shall didn’t want one big centre, he 
wanted small ones everywhere, with 
boundaries nowhere, using the dis- 
coveries that he and others made. 

''T hope it happens, in Stockholm and 
New York, and Toronto and Carleton, 
and at Concordia, groups of people meet- 
ing in bull sessions, talking!’ What they 
must come up with, he says, are not more 
answers. The computers can handle that. 

‘In the Age of Information, answers are 
a dime a dozen. It's the questions we have 
look for. New kinds of questions."’ LJ 
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Despite a full plate of 


domestic woe, she doggedly 
-. . pursued her studies at 
Concordia, found hope and 
the exhilaration of new 
4 challenges. She offers advice 


to others. 


By JUDY CARRUTHERS 





AFRAID TO GO BACK to school? I should 
think you'd be terrified not to! I don't 
want to live on blood-money from my 
‘“ex'’ all my life—or until he gets fired, or 
quits or just stops paying...all of which 
will not be a worry in a few years any- 
way, when the kids become of age and I 
lose my ''ticket’’...and I’m left with 
ZILCH!!!...except welfare, or a dead-end 
job, or another marriage to keep me from 
starving or becoming a ‘bag lady"’. 

You're afraid you won't be able to keep 
up... all those exam jitters and other hor- 
ror stories...did you make it through 
childbirth, a rotten or at the very least a 
demanding marriage, a devastating or at 
the very least a painful divorce (or two)? 
Haven't you sat through the night at the 
local Children's Hospital Emergency 
drinking bad coffee and crying? What 
exam? 

You want the truth? I'll give it to you, 
blow by blow, I'll tell you what really 
happened to me the first year and a half of 


my university career...after 15 years of 


being out of the system. . .the system that 
I flunked out of ‘'royally’’, with the 
lowest marks that high school ever 
recorded. I'll tell you what you can ex- 
pect, what'll happen that you couldn't 
possibly predict by yourself and what 
won't happen. 

What won't happen is that you won't 
get a lot of encouragement from your 
friends. What will happen is you'll get it 
from people you don't expect it from. 
Some folks will be downright hostile. 
(Think it's termed ‘‘jealousy"’.) 

But maybe it’s easier if I give you my 
story...a case history...from the very 
beginning. Actually, it all happened when 
I was about 33 years old, so that's half 
way through, but no matter. Not all that 
much good happened before anyway, so 
we'll just jump in at my second divorce. I 
don't need to describe that experience; 
just double the downer and you've got 
about the half of it. Thank God my second 
ex-husband believes in life after divorce 
for his wife and kids. We agreed to a deal 
...pay my way through university and I 
will cut the support payments drastically 
and happily all by myself!!! 

So, blow by blow, I promised you real- 
ity... here it is. The week I signed up for 
university (after harassing the Guidance 
people to a frazzle with my insecurities 
and dumb questions) we had to move to a 
very cheap apartment. It was too noisy to 
cry yourself to sleep in, let alone study 
and the children were terrified of the local 
bullies. When the opportunity to take 
over and manage a coin wash came up ! 
grabbed at it. It came with a cheap apart- 
ment upstairs. ..two whole floors to ram- 
ble around in and a fireplace! But, things 
often are not what they seem, are they? 
Did I even need to mention that? To avoid 
risking a lawsuit, suffice it to say ''Things 
didn't work out.'’ I ended up on crutches 
the day the old boiler blew. To keep from 
getting a worse scalding, I had jumped out 
of the way and pulled an Achilles tendon. 
Exam week. 

We found a third place in 24 hours. I 
did. It's hard sometimes to stop saying 
we''. It was midwinter, and friends 
came from all over to help us move into 
the brightest, cleanest, cheeriest place 
we've ever had...across from a park and 
run by a conscientious and human care- 
taker. I was even allowed to sign my own 
lease...in my own name! (I do live in 
Quebec, you see, so that's very unusual, 
especially if you live on child-support.} 

Those were pretty major events, 
weren't they? Moving three times in six 


‘months, during exams and on crutches, 


and whatnot. Interspersed, of course, 
were the usual run-of-the-mill '’Mom” 
stuff...my son, the asthmatic, was 
recovering from an attack one night in the 
observation unit of the Montreal Chil- 
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dren's Hospital. The doctor had just said 
we could leave. 3 a.m. My 2-year-old 
daughter was deliriously exhausted. She 
tripped and fell, ending up in the surgical 
unit getting stitches in her head. The cat 
ate the hamster while we were gone. Oh, 
yeah, that was the night the big hockey 


game was on at the Forum and the streets 
were blocked aff and T had to through 
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the police barricades to even get to the 
hospital in the first place. ..with an irate 
fan spitting on my windshield for half a 
block. He was spreadeagled over the 
hood. But that doesn't really have much 
to do with university and Academia and 
tree-lined campuses and all that good 
stuff, so we'll forget about that. But it does 
fall into the fairly predictable category, at 
least for single moms. 

Lots of things are predictable. My old 
car died shortly after the hamster passed 
on, but thankfully we were able to 
scrounge up another one for $200. All that 
was left. The government decided to turn 
down my application for a loan this year, 
negating any chance of receiving a bur- 
sary. That's kind of a funny story too. 
They gave me a loan last year, my first 
year, but this year. . .no deal. They said I 
made too much. They also said alimony 
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PROUD MOM: Judy Carruthers and her get-up-and-go 
kids, Patrick (left) and Genni. 


and child-support were not considered in- 
come. I made $2000 less of whatever it is 
they don't call income than I did the year 
they did grace me with a student loan. (I 
never know where the extras will come 
from, like tuition, winter clothes, Christ- 
mas gifts. Funny, though, when you are 
trying to help yourself, more than you'd 
ever imagine will be ‘’provided"’. I pray a 
lot.) But there I go again, off on a tangent. 
Anyway, the car was a smaller one, and 
easier to drive, which was a great help 
when I had the big bulky burn dressing. 
Oh, I managed to come up with Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd degree burns to my chest and 
tummy from scalding milk, somewhere in 
there... between term papers. 

You can find the time. You can study 
through measles, burn dressings, crut- 
ches, moving days, broken-hearted dead 
love affairs and laundry days and still 
have enough energy to say a prayer of 
thanks. 

Thanks? 

You bet! 

Thanks for not falling apart. 
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Thanks for the pride in your kids’ eyes 
when you flash your first '’A’’. (Oh, kids 
... you won't have a lot of time for them, 
although you'll have more time than if 
you worked in a dead-end 9-5 job and 
came home depressed, discouraged and 
dragged out instead of just tired but alive 
from school. A funny thing happened too 
...-my son's marks skyrocketed, my 
daughter blossomed in day care and now 
becomes livid if disturbed during her 
study time (colouring book). Thanks for 
that! 

Thanks for the chance of a real future 
...Independent, vibrant and challenging 
and the chance to gain the tools to meet 
that challenge. 

Thanks, God. . .for helping me to main- 
tain an '’A”’ average in full-time Honours 
English. 

Thanks, God. ..for a new life. 


PS If you are still married and therefore 
have help with babysitting, dishes, meals, 
housework and measles, what on earth 
are you waiting for? 

PPS If you’re male, married or other, 
think about your future, and/or your 


wife’'s...and/or your ex-wife's. ..and 
your children's. There really is no 
excuse.L] 
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POETRY 


Grim Lottery 


A grave young family man 
Briefcased 

Blond and prosperous 

Employed by Brightlife Insurance 
For actuarial calculations 


Daily sets computer tapes 

Spinning 

Whirring and humming, 

For a precise percentage of the population 


Boards night flight 277 

First class 

Footsore and weary, 

Leans back in satisfaction 

Sipping at his soothing amber spirits 


Discovers his own card 

Punched 

Pierced and flipped 

From humming, whirring wheels, 

That rigid bird soars up on metal wings... 


But never even clears the runway. 


The Professor 


Under the lens 

He probes 

The secrets 

Of the human soul 
Though captive atoms 
Split to electric dust 
Will not release 

The elusive spark 

Of God in every cell. 
Molecules he scans 

By laser light 

Amino acids, genes 
And DNA 

Parade in chains 
Beneath his microscope 
Stripped to their 
Flimsy nothingness 
Like mystic exponential 
Curves 

Refined... 


Divided to the Nth degree 


They leave 
No rational trace 


Toward 
Infinity 





Dandelion 


Why the lawnkeeper's war 
Against our sunfaced dandelions? 
Those party-crashing indiscreets 
Who sprout rebellious pockets 

In our upright law-abiding lawns... 


Is it their profusion, 
Their disturbingly easy 
And sudden intrusion 
Into green society 
Which condemns them 
As outlaws of this land? 


Though we mow down 

And choke out 

Legions of them 

Do they not spring up 

Bright and fresh 

Year after year 

In thicker and thicker battalions? 


Their straight yellow petals 
Ray out from tiny centers, 
Cluster upon cluster 

Of innocent frank faces 

A children's crusade 
Aghast... 

At its impending massacre. 


For my part I am content 

That they should grace my garden 
Until their woolly ghosts 

Blow off 

In the direction of Eternity. 


By CHRISTINE LAPORTE 


Christine Laporte, who recently graduated 
with a B.A. in English Lit, is a freelance 
writer, and poet. 
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ABOVE: Doc Cheatham and Vic Dickenson, right, at last year’s First Annual Cape 
Cod Jazz Festival. This year's is expected to be action-packed too. Below, Oyster R., 






as it flows by Chatham on Cape Cod. 


Part 2 


After last issue's tour of far-off spots, we take a look at 
one of the cliches of the travel world, Cape Cod. Because 
there is such a plethora of touristy bric a brac associated 
with the region, there's a tendency to dismiss all the 
goodies behind the superficial face. We asked former 
Concordia student Ryder Towle, now a resident and 
contributor to Cape Cod Today, to file the report that 
follows. 

Also in this section, contributor Stirling Dorrance offers 
an omnibus report, on train travel; the former assistant to 
the rector and consultant regards the current state of 
passenger service with a mixture of advice and regret. 


Combustion Engineering 
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WHAT'S DOING IN: 


Cape 


OOKING FOR THE UNUSUAL this holiday? Are you a 
jazz fan? A collector of decoys, Chinese art, early American 
furniture, snuff bottles, English or French antiques? Paint- 
ings? Do you love to wander and browse in second hand 
book stores? Or do you want to learn something new? Per- 
haps you havea passion for the 1930's realism in painting? 

It doesn't require the sleuthing abilities of Hercule Poirot 
to find things to lure you from the beach on Cape Cod. 


Jazz enjoys a healthy year-round popularity on the Cape. 
The Cape Cod Jazz Society runs a Jazzline 24 hours a day as 
a public service telling you who is playing where on the 
Cape. (617-432-5433). The Society is considering sponsoring 
a second annual Jazz Festival this June. At last year's Festi- 
val Buddy Rich and his band, Doc Cheatham and The Earl 
Hines Quartet were among the many performing. (Info: 
Cape Cod Jazz Society, Box 333, Harwich Port, Massachu- 
setts, 02646). 

There are four well known restaurants that offer jazz. In 
Hyannis, The Snuggery at the Bobby Byrnes’ Pub (775-1425) 
features Donna Byrnes as a vocalist Friday and Saturday 
nights and a jam session on Sunday afternoons. The Asa 
Bearse House in Hyannis (771-4131) and The Captain Lin- 
nell House in Orleans (255-3400) will share Dave McKenna 
this summer. The Captain Linnell House has set their 
Thursday and Saturday schedule for this coming season 
with Joe Murayni, formerly 
Louis Armstrong's clarinetist, 
who has been playing at Jim- 
my Ryan's in New York City, 
pianist Dick Miller and guit- 
arist Marty Gross. In West 
Dennis, The Columns 
Restaurant's lounge 
(398-8033) regularly features 
Marie Marcus at the piano. 

For those that have the col- 
lecting bug, the Cape's two 
main auction houses offer anything from an antique ship's 
log to 340 pieces of Tiffany sterling silver flatware. 

Richard A. Bourne, Co. Estate Auctioneers, Corporation 
St., Hyannis (775-0797) are having their annual Decoy auc-. 
tion on July 7 and 8. August 4 brings their annual Marine 
Auction which includes everything to do with ships: 
models, ships’ logs, and antique navigational devices. And 
on August 11 they will hold another of their annual auc- 
tions, paintings. These will be mainly 18th and 19th century 
works with a few contemporary artists such as Cape Cod's 
John Whorf and Ralph Cahoon. 

At the last annual Thanksgiving weekend held in Nov- 
ember an oil painting by Plat Powell Ryder, The Reluctant 
Scholar, sold for $9,500 anda painting by the American Im- 
pressionist Mabel May Woodward, Beach Scene, went for 
$1,300. 

Oriental rugs, antique weapons, and coins are some of 
their other specialties. Catalogues are available by mail at 
the cost of $10.00. 

The Cape's other auction house is Robert C. Eldred Co., 
Route 6A, East Dennis (385-3377) where the 340 pieces of 
Tiffany sterling flatware are being sold, expected to fetch 
between $8,000. and $12,000. At this auction there will also 
be English, French, and German furniture, china and pain- 
tings. 


F inding the action doesn’t take the 


sleuthing abilities of Hercule Poirot. 





O By J. RYDER TOWLE 


On May 15 and 16, Eldred's will hold an Americana auc- 
tion that contains Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Windsor, and 
Sheraton furniture, paintings by Stanley Woodward, Ralph 
Cahoon, G. Wiegand and others along with primitives and 
miniatures. There will be American Indian Items, brass and 
pewter, and some quilts. 

Sometime in either June or July, they will hold an auction 
of a collection of Mocha, which is an unusual looking British 
software made in the 1830's. The decoration is done in earth 
tones and made to look like marble or painted book paper or 
in geometric stripes that look more 1930's than 1830's. Also 
in July an auction of antique toys will be held. 

Eldred's thirteenth annual Oriental Arts Auction will be 
held August 24 through 29. It will consist of four days of 
Chinese arts: Jades, paintings, furniture, textiles, and 
carpets. And two days of Japanese arts: netsuke, cloisonne, 
prints, pottery, ivories, and early Imari. There will be two 
evening sessions during this auction; one evening of snuff 
bottles and another of the prints of Paul Jacoulet. 

Catalogs for Eldred's auctions can be obtained by mail for 
$12.00, except for the Oriental Arts Auction. The cost of 
those are: Oriental Arts (including snuff bottles) $21.00, 
Japanese Arts $19.00, and the Prints of Paul Jacoulet $12.00, 
or for the set of three $46.00. 

If you love to look at beautiful things you can't afford con- 


sider the catalogs which are a treat in themselves. At 


both Bourne's and Eldred's 
the merchandise is on view 
for several days before each 
auction and it is a lovely way 
to see some important and 
unusually beautiful things. 
Also, both auction houses 
regularly hold other sales of- 
fering more moderately pric- 
ed items than those listed 
above. 

For the adventurous at. 
heart there is the New Alchemy Institute in Falmouth 
(563-2655) which is a non-profit organization dedicated to 
research and education in agriculture, wind systems, 
aquaculture, and solar energy. Their stated aim in their 
yearly published journal is ''to restore the lands, protect the 
seas, and inform the earth's stewards.'' To this end they* 
have set up a farm in Hatchville, a village in the town of 
Falmouth, with working examples of a water pumping mill, 
a passive solar heated greenhouse, a fish hatchery and solar 
algae ponds and other examples involving environmental 
research. 

This is the best place to find out how to build that wind 
mill for your country house or to learn a terrific fast way to 
start and make compost for your garden, or even how to 
cook trash fish such as congers, dogfish, bullheads and 
skate. 

The solar-heated, wind-powered, year-round food-pro- 
ducing bioshelter greenhouse, which uses solar-heated tubs 
of water to raise fish, is called The Ark. It has been such a 
success that the New Alchemists were asked to design a 
similar bioshelter for Prince Edward Jsland. There is now 
an Ark on that island. 

The best time to stop by and see the New Alchemists is on 
Saturdays between May 1 and September 30, when there 
continued > 
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with its piano car, the CHAM- 
PLAIN and the BONAVENTURE 
with its classic swivel-chaired 
club car and buying the mix 
to add to your own scotch on 
Sundays, these are all part of 
the folklore. 

And it does make sense to 
take the overnight from 
Montreal to Toronto, or vice- 
versa, leaving at 11:35 p.m. 
and arriving after a night's ™* . 
sleep in a roomette at 7:30 a.m. right smack downtown. Bet- 
ter in many ways than either plane or bus. There is also 
something residually civilized about it; the cost is $50 com- 
pared with $82 to fly; and properly planned you can save 
the cost of a hotel room—$65 at the Royal York; $35 at the 
Chelsea. Take the dayniter instead of the roomette and save 
another $18. 

For the past two years I've travelled by train regularly and 
for one important reason: it's cheaper. Other considerations 
have to be reckoned with, but on my business beat—which 
is mainly the Maritime-Montreal-Ottawa run, it is much 
cheaper than flying. And no longer having the corporation, 
or the government, or the institution to pick up the tab, for 
me cheaper is better. With planning. 

I live 125 miles from the nearest airport—Halifax Inter- 
national. When I travel to Upper Canada I usually plan to 
spend at least a week. If I were to fly this would mean a two 
hour pie drive, leaving home around 6:00 a.m., parking the 
car till I arrive back Friday and facing the ordeal of a similar 
drive home. Let's not even talk about winter. Bus schedules 
don't fit. Taxi costs $75.00 each way. Air fare is $220. 

I can leave by train directly from home, change to the 
Atlantic Limited in Truro and head for downtown Montreal; 
return at the end of the week and be picked up at the station 
and driven home to a cold beer and rabbit pie. Cost? 
$136.00. 

The catch? Well, it takes an hour and twenty minutes to 
fly from Halifax to Montreal, and 22 hours each way by 
train. Understandably I’ve never seen the Woman from 
Sydney since. 

The fact that travelling by train means a lot more time get- 
ting there and back has to be viewed positively. On a straw 
vote, I judge that the ability to adjust to a lengthy train trip is 
directly proportional to age. Babies are merely to be put up 
with; young children have to kept occupied with comic 
books, crayons, cut-outs, fold-togethers and junk food (VIA 
supplies all this); teenagers will start running amok 
regardless after four hours out; and university students can 
be expected to utter blasphemous and profound judgments 
on the short-comings of ''this stupid way to travel’’ as soon 
as they find they didn’t get to the bar car fast enough to find 
a seat. Older than that, apart from my Woman from Sydney, 
most passengers seem to find ways of enjoying the adven- 
ture, ways not always compatible with the interests of 
others. | 

For my part, although I'm far from well-organized in my 
work habits, I make a special effort to plan my travel time 
effectively. Not that it’s all that complicated, but I do ar- 
range to bring enough reading and work to keep me occu- 
pied through the waking hours of the trip, with a couple of 
extra hours’ work in case sleep is hard to come by. If I’m 
planning to do any writing I plan to get it in over the 
smoother stretches of track or when the train makes its 
longer stops. 

The most important single precaution to be taken when 
you board the train and select your dayniter seat is at all cost 
to avoid conversation with companion passengers. If you 


I have trouble establishing whether 


the train is operated for the benefit of 
the passengers or the crew. 









want to travel on your terms 
and get some work done, let it 
be quickly perceived that 
you're not the communica- 
tive, gregarious type. This is 
the only way I've found to 
deal with affable Cape 
Bretoners and Newfound- 
landers who are bound to 
form a fair proportion of the 
passenger complement. They 
are terribly sociable but 


they're also shy and will wait for your first move. Break 


down later if you wish, after you've finished what you 
brought in the briefcase, and enjoy the company of these 
warm, humourous people who will soon have you rolling, 
one way or another, in the aisle. 

If you travel by dayniter, as I invariably do, develop the 
knack of sprawling across your two seats and pretend to be 
asleep whenever the train takes on passengers. In this way 
you will have a fair chance, if the car happens to be filling 


' 


Um 


up, of keeping both seats for yourself throughout the trip— 
there is a point at which the car begins to empty itself; if you 
play your part well you may end up with four seats, virtual- 
ly a cubicle. On the one occasion when I let my guard down 
I ended up with a corpulent companion who not only snor- 
ed but thrashed his arms wildly about, forcing me to retreat 
to a roomette at the additional cost of $26. 

Bring food that you can eat and don’t be victim to the 
prices of the dining room or the food quality of the counter 
and take-out car. Drinks will be served at your seat while 
you dip into the brown bag. I bring rye bread or rolls, sala- 
mi, ham or chicken pieces, cheese, garlic dills, hot mustard 
and fruit, calculating what I can reasonably expect to dis- 
pose of en route. 

But I generally make one sortie into the dining car to pay 
lip service to sociability and a half bottle of wine. Dining 
cars are not, in all ways, more expensive than the counter 
car. For example, I find that a chicken sandwich, huge by 


comparison with its emaciated and dessicated counterpart 


in the cellophane wrapper, and served with lettuce, mayo- 
naise and pickles, costs only tweny cents more and is served 
with a little style. And coffee in the morning should always 
be sought in the dining car: at 80 cents all you can drink; at 
the take-out, in a styrofoam cup, they are 50 cents each. 

A personal difficulty I've had over the years, and VIA is no 
different, is in trying to establish whether the train is 
operated for the benefit of the passengers or the crew. Ex- 
amples to illustrate my confusion abound but let me cite 
two: 

If you time your visit to the dining car to the end of the 
last meal sitting, and I like to dawdle over the wine anyway, 
you will observe the dining, sleeping, dayniter, lounge car 
crews at table—and what a table it is! Nothing that is served 
to the passengers can compare with the cuts of beef, the 
steaks, the salads and the desserts that these railroaders feed 
themselves. 

Then there is the lounge car bartender who invariably 
chooses his lunch time just at the moment when the passen- 

continued > 
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AND WHAT'S THIS CRAWLING ACROSS THE PAGE? It's a VIA locomotive cut- 
out for kids, intended to shut them up on long hauls but capable of inducing the 


most fearsome tantrums. 


> continued 


gers all arrive for a noon-hour 
pre-prandial. By the time he 
comes back, either thirst has 
abated or hunger has over- 
whelmed. Once he was gone 
three and a quarter hours and 
the drink-denied passengers 
threatened to mutiny before 
the conductor brought on the 
railway police at Campbell- 
town to calm matters down. 

On the subject of train tra- ** 
vel problems, we have now to consider a most serious mat- 
ter, one that is probably, more than euthanasia or abortion, 
more than drugs or vandalism, more than gun laws or racial 
discrimination, the single great social problem in North 
America today: smoking in public places. 

Trains, with their own peculiar problems of space and 
confinement over lengthy periods of time, and the constant 
movement of passengers, are in constant turmoil over the 
application of smoking regulations in the coaches, daynit- 
ers, sleepers and dining cars. So tense has the situation 
become, that as soon as this veteran train traveller boards 
his car and finds his seat, a wave of fearful apprehension 
seizes him as he waits for the first shot to be fired. As it hap- 
pens I'm a non-smoker and the whole business of cigarette 
fumes doesn't particularly bother me, and I never cease to 
be amazed at the vehemence with which the first ‘‘What the 
hell do you mean I can't smoke?"' ejaculates and brings the 
inevitable calm and conciliatory '’I'm sorry, it's the regula- 
tions, and the smoking section is all filled up.'' The one time 
this scene didn't take place I was left with my state of fearful 
apprehension all the way to Montreal. 

No matter that there are places for smokers on the coaches 
and dayniters; these invariably fill up first. There are certain 
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Then comes the violent choking and gasping of a whole 
human frame six seats back—the heaving, the fit of 
retching, the uncontrollable mucus, the gurgling and 
gagging, coughing and spraying and spewing. 
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meal sittings at which smoking of 
dining car steward can over-rule this convention if he hap- 
pens to feel bloody-minded... To smoke or not to smoke? It 
sets the mood for a whole journey, a discussion and argu- 
ment endlessly renewed when passengers board at 
Amherst, Sackville, Moncton, Saint John, Fredericton, 
McAdam, Jackman, Megantic, Sherbrooke, wherever... It 
sets husband against wife; women against men; French 
against English. 

As I say, 1am a conditioned traveller and the issue seems a 
lot of nonsense to me... except perhaps in the early morn- 
ing when the first stirrings of life are signalled by the 
isolated striking of a match followed by the acrid smell of 
sulphur and that first throat-constricting whiff of tobacco 
smoke. Then comes the violent choking and gasping of a 
whole human frame six seats back—the heaving, the fit of 
retching, the uncontrollable mucus, the gurgling and gag- 
ging, coughing and spraying and spewing... finally the 
pause and silence while a second draw on the cigarette is at- 
tempted. By this time a dozen more have lit up and the en- 
tire car is a consumptive ward of the victims of plague and 
the atrocities of war. [ 








~ Uno Who reviews a Gazette career 
of 40 years and 10,000 cartoons 


Sir George Art School graduate John 
Collins is Canada’s longest-practising 
cartoonist. What's more, Canada’s 
longest-practising cartoonist is 

| American. 


By MINKO SOTIRON 


ar 


2 


CARICATURIZING: An early Collins take-off on ‘Corky’, 


a major influence at Sir George; at right, preparing the 
morning's Gazette cartoon. 





HE BEGAN his career in 1938, 
freelancing for Montreal's French- 
language weekly Le Jour. '’When my 
cartoons appeared, J didn't even 
understand them,'’ remembers John 
Collins today. 

Collins now holds the record of being 
Canada's longest-practising cartoonist, 
beginning his career with mild- 
mannered digs at Mackenzie King and 
his cabinet, and he's still going strong 
today, taking irreverent swipes at 
today’s politicians. ''Maureen McTeer 
objected to cartoonists making fun of Joe 
Clark's ears so I always draw him 
without any.'’ Collins still meets a man 
halfway. 

At Le Jour he was paid $2.50 a 
cartoon. ''When the paper's bank 
balance allowed it,'’ he says. As it 
turned out, that was a lot better than 
what the Gazette was prepared to pay 
Collins for his first submission: $0.00. 
Still, by the outbreak of the Second 
World War, Collins was on staff full 
time, drawing cartoons and war maps 
and doing other chores in between. "'I 
was making more money driving a truck 
and drawing freelance but I wanted to 
draw cartoons more than anything else 
and this was my chance to do it 
regularly. I did everything but sweep the 
floor and I would have done that if it 
had been part of the job description. 

''The Gazette was different then. 
Before me, it never had a cartoonist. All 
it used, and rarely at that, were 
syndicated cartoons. And it used no 
photographs or artwork." Collins was in 
fact part of a generation ushering in a 
new look for newspapers. The old 
intimidating blocks of tiny type were 
slowly broken up by illustrations. 

Collins always wanted to be a 
cartoonist. He was beginning to wilt 
during his stay at Ecole des beaux-arts: 
''Mostly I drew casts and I wasn't very 


happy with what I was doing. Then 
someone suggested I go to Sir George 
Williams Art School so I switched, and 
you could say it changed the course of 
my life.’’ 

Announcing his career ambitions 
seemed then to be the social equivalent 
of stepping out of the closet to proclaim 
a new sexual-orientation: ''I confessed to 
my instructor, James McCorkindale, that 
I wanted to be a cartoonist." 

‘What's stopping you?’’ the unruffled 
McCorkindale countered, to the surprise 
of Collins. McCorkindale, who'd be 
stunned to see the dimensions of the 
fine arts community his pioneering 
efforts spawned, encouraged Collins to 
use a brush instead of a pen by prodding 
him into the world of watercolours. His 
student went on to earn himself a 
reputation for his painting and remains a 
prominent exhibitor in Montreal shows 
today. 

Collins maintained his ties with Sir 
George after going to work at the 
Gazette. Squeezed in a week's round of 
cartoons and war maps were sessions at 
the art school where he taught drawing. 

His stay at the Gazette turned out to 
be an enduring one and it will continue 
for another two years before he retires. 
All in all he can count 10,000 cartoons 
to his credit and only one cause 
for a run-in with his editor. On that 
occasion, the editor pulled a rendition of 
Diefenbaker from the day's editorial 
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THUNDEROUS GREETING: John Collins’ recollection of 
his first visit to the Gazette where he has worked for 40 
years, 


> continued 

page and Collins threatened to quit over 
the incident. The cartoon ran the next 
day. 

There was in fact an earlier incident 
with another editor who decided to 
delay running a cartoon depicting 
Thomas Dewey's expected election win 
over Harry Truman. And a good thing 
for John Collins. Meeting deadlines with 
accurate work can always be a problem 
in the newspaper business and Collins 
was again reminded of this when he 
portrayed the release of the American 
hostages from Iran: '’I had a drawing 
ready and I sweated in fear that they 
would be blown up or something else 
would happen to them while they were 
en route.” 

In the course of his 40-year odyssey 
through the Gazette's editorial pages, 
Collins won two National Newspaper 
Awards for best cartoon in 1954 and 
1973 and took first place in the 
International Editorial Cartoon 
Competition in 1960. Other honours 
included a stint as president of the 
American Association of Editorial 
Cartoonists. 

Even though the workload is lighter 
today—he now shares space alternately 
with Terry Mosher, known as Aislin— 
translating ideas into cartoons remains 
as tough as ever. Each morning he goes 
over the Gazette ‘like a vacuum cleaner’ 
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looking for a phrase or story that 
suggests possibilities. Sometimes his first 
drawing is fine, he says, and the job's 
over. At other times, his wastebasket 
can fill to overflowing with false starts. 

Collins discourages people from giving 
him ideas. ''I have to see the idea 
graphically in my head." The fact that 
other people have graphic ideas 
swimming in their heads doesn't help 
Collins get a graphic handle on them. 
"It doesn't work." 

What does Collins have to say of his 
subjects? 

On King: '’A most insignificant little 
guy, like a bowl of jello, with no 
features at all."’ 

On St. Laurent: ''He and his men were 
interchangeable, all bland and blank."' 

On Diefenbaker: ''I enjoyed doing 
Diefenbaker—he had an inherent sense 
of drama and just exuded excitement.” 

On Pearson: Cartoonists were in 
trouble when Diefenbaker left the scene, 
says Collins. 

On Trudeau: ‘It's easier for the 
cartoonist to deal with someone like 
Diefenbaker, or Trudeau today, someone 
who has created a public role for 
himself. Otherwise we have to invent 
one.” 

On Uno Who: "Uno Who reflects the 
fact I went through the Depression. 
Essentially I'm drawing for my 
generation, and they know what I mean 


—I'm speaking their language.'’ Uno 
Who, the beleaguered citizen, decked 
out in a hobo’'s hat and only a barrel for 
clothes is a familiar figure to Collins 
fans; at tax time, his condition mirrors 
ours precisely. 

Most people are flattered by the 
attention. ''They'll even have their 
secretaries get a copy of the cartoon,'’ he 
says, ‘‘and when they meet me, they 
greet me with open arms."' 

That was the case with Brooke 
Claxton, the Minister of Defence in the 
St. Laurent government, he remembers. 
Before the outbreak of the Korean War, 
Collins had taken to drawing him with a 
wooden sword and paper sailor hat, 
mocking Claxton’s attempts to cut the 
defence budget. (This image caught on 
so well that at its annual politician's 
roast that year, the Ottawa press gallery 
presented Claxton with a wooden sword 
and paper hat.) 

But there was a time when Claxton 
was so enraged by Collins that he 
threatened to sue the Gazette for a 
million dollars. Moods pass: years later 
Claxton visited the Gazette and greeted 
the cartoonist like an old friend. '’And 
do you know why? Because Claxton, 
who was essentially a dull fellow, 
missed the attention,’’ Collins contends. 
''T had made him bigger than life in the 


‘days when he was a star but when I saw 
‘him later he was a forgotten man."’ 


Human nature tends to remain the 
same but cartoon styles come and go. 
Collins says they tend to mirror the 
mood of the times. The heavy charcoal 
styles of the '30 s and '40 s reflect the 
gloom and doom of the Depression and 
war. Sometimes styles change for 
change's sake, he ventures. The cross- 
hatching that he sees in David Levine's 
work, for example, reminds him of 
Punch styles in the mid-19th century. Of 
his own work, critics have occasionally 
suggested that Collins leaves nothing 
unsaid. ‘’Sure I use more labels than 
Aislin—I want to make sure everyone 
knows what John Collins means. Even if 
people shudder at the artistic quality, I 
tell them I'm not only an artist—I'm also 
a communicator." 

Collins will continue to communicate 
with the hundreds of thousands who see 
the Gazette each morning, and he'll | 
continue risking the wrath of political 
friends and political wives as he pokes 
fun at the world around us. What more 
could one ask? 

One odd thing about Canada's longest- 
running cartoonist: He's American. 
Collins was born in Washington, D.C. in 
1917, stayed but three years before his 
family moved to Montreal and N.D.G. 
But his wife's insistent: ‘She's a fervent 
American and won't let me change.” LJ 
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People 


We have received the first responses to 
our request in the last issue for updating 
of alumni records: they are from Nat S. 
Bernstein (Comm. 47 and Arts 62) and 
Heather Carol Owens, a 1972 graduate 
who went on to get a MA in criminology 
at Ottawa U. Mr. Bernstein is president of 
his own personnel consulting company, 
Positions Unlimited Inc., which he founded 
27 years ago. Heather Owens is still 
studying, this time for a second masters 
degree, while working as a parole officer 
for the Ontario Government... 


Catherine Keen Faubert (Science 76) 
writes that she is now married (July 18 last 
year) and is working for Environment 
Canada. 


Tom Raudorf (Science 64) is Staff 
Scientist at EG&G ORTEC in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


Aird & Berlis, barristers and solicitors, 
have announced that Mortimer S. Bistrisky 
(Arts 58) has joined the firm as a partner. 


Deidre Gunn (Arts 77) was married to 
Daniel Gaudet of Mattawa, on October 25, 
1980, in Edmonton. 


Arts graduate of 1979, Michelyne Neogy 
recently returned from a six-month stay in 
Japan learning the Japanese language and 
culture. 


Adele Shtern (Arts 68), who has a Yale 
University Masters in graphic design, has 
been appointed assistant professor in 
graphic design at the University of 
Bridgeport, Conn. She currently lives in 
New York City. 


Friends of the former National Assembly 
member George Springate (Arts 65) are 
going to toast his departure from active 
politics at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel on 
June 16. Proceeds from the giant gala, 
which will be televised on the C.B.C., will 
go to Shriners Hospital. Toasters will 
include Premiers Hatfield of New 
Brunswick and Lévesque of Quebec as 
well as former premier Robert Bourassa 
and Concordia governor Brian Mulroney. 


Eric Cowdrey (Science 67 and 70) has 
been appointed Head of the Radiation and 
Industrial Safety Section at Atomic Energy 
of Canada’s Whiteshell Nuclear Research 
establishment at Pinawa, Manitoba. 


SGW alumni board member Roland 
Picard (Science 46) has received the Legion 
of Honor Award from the St-Laurent 
Kiwanis Club after 25 years of membership 
in the organization. His son Daniel, by the 


Alumni 
Post. 





Roland Picard 


way, has just been awarded an $18,500 
Canadian Cancer Society McEachen 
fellowship for 12 months of study in 
radiation therapy in London. 


Deirdre Gunn (BA ’77) married Daniel 
Gaudet of Mattawa on Oct. 25, 1980 in 
Edmonton. 


Barry John Helps and Cynthia Anne 
Cadoret (Biology) will be joined in holy 
matrimony this August at Resurrection of 
Our Lord Parish. The happy couple will be 
residing in Lachine. 


Deaths 


John N. Baird (Arts 62) passed away on 
October 21 last year. 





Edmund Robert Gernassnig (Science ’77) 
was killed in an avalanche in the Banff- 
Lake Louise area of Alberta on February 
22. He was working as a geologist for the 
Development Group of Texaco Canada 
Resources Ltd. He was unmarried and was 
25 years old. He is survived by his parents 
Adolph and Helene and his 21-year old 
brother, Peter. 


A. W. Brian Wilson (Science Commerce 
53), a senior vice-president at the Mueller 
Brass Co. in Port Huron, Michigan, passed 
away late last year. He had served on a 
number of community boards and 
committees, taking leadership roles in the 
United Way of St. Clair County (Michigan) 
during the 14 years he lived in the area. 
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Alumni Exhibit 


The Loyola and SGW alumni association 
under the guidance of the University’s Art 
Galleries are sponsoring in May and June 
an “Alumni Collects” exhibition in the 
Weissman Gallery and Gallery | of the 
downtown Hall building. 

The show, which will run from May 30 
to June 17, will feature works of art held 
by alumni of the University who have 
agreed to lend their possessions to the 
gallery for this period. 

Many of the works, by well-known 
Canadian and European artists, have rarely 
been viewed publicly. 

Elizabeth Ostro, Sir George Williams 
and Peggy Carroll, Loyola, are co-chairing 
the organization of the exhibition. 


Letter To Golfers 


Once again, the Loyola Alumni 
Association will be holding a Golf 
Tournament on September 14 at 


‘Beaconsfield. 


The cost of the golf and dinner will be 
$45.00 per person. For the first time, ladies 
will be welcome to play and will no doubt 
add glamour to what has previously been 
an all male event. 

Long range weather forecasts seem to 
indicate a sunny warm day with no wind 
as usual. 

Please make plans to attend and enjoy a 
fine event. Further information will be 
forthcoming in August. 








Robert Gernassnig 


May-June, 1981 /29 


SGW AGM 


The Annual General meeting of the Association of Alumni Sir George Williams 
will be held in Room 762, 7th Floor, Hall Building, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West, in the City of Montreal, Province of Quebec on Wednesday, June 3, 1981 at 


8:00 p.m. for the following purposes: 


1. To approve the Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting 


2. To receive the Report of the President 


3. To elect Directors for the ensuing two years. 
4. To transact such other business as may properly be brought before the Board. 


Alumni link up 
with Job Service 


The Early Bird mailing from the SGW 
Alumni Association recently announced a 
new career planning service to all alumni. 
The Association has joined forces with the 
Trans-Canada Job Exchange in offering this 
service. 

According to the Association this 
participation in the Job Exchange came 
about after almost a year of discussion to 
assure the usefulness of such a service to 
the alumni. Apparently the Job Exchange 
does not work like a placement agency. 
Michel Rochon, President, says ‘‘The Job 
Exchange is a totally new concept. We are 
never paid a percentage on hiring, and this 
policy removes a lot of the pressure on 
candidates since we never push anyone to 
take a job or go to an interview”. 

Employers pay an annual membership in 
the Job Exchange to have access to the 
thousands of candidates in the bank. 
When a search is made through the bank 
and professionals are found that match the 
objective criteria given by the employer, a 
small additional fee is charged to cover 
time and photocopy costs. 

Michel Rochon stresses that “There are 
no c.v.s sent out unsolicited. That is, the 
c.v. is on the desk of the person who hires 
only when there is a job opening that the 
company is ready to fill and that the 
candidate is very qualified for’. 

The Association decided to offer the 
service to the alumni above all because of 
the confidentiality of information at the 
Job Exchange. They take the personal c.v. 
but remove name, address and phone 
number. Many candidates also remove the 
name of their present employer. The Job 
Exchange insists on this total 
confidentiality when dealing with c.v.s and 
the very personal information which that 
document contains. 

The procedure for joining the Job 
Exchange is to return the card which was 
sent in the mailing and the Job Exchange 
will send a form which each individual fills 
out and returns with the c.v. This form 
permits the Exchange to enter the job 
profile of each candidate into its computer 
bank. Through the information on the 
form, which includes what the candidate 
has done and what his future expectations 
are, the Job Exchange can do the matching 
during the search process. 
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However, it is the c.v. that the company 
receives. As Maureen Marcel, General 
Director of the TCJE puts it, “No personnel 
director wants computer output or forms. 
They want to see the c.v. as the candidate 
presents himself and describes his career. 
But the company has no need to have the 
candidate’s name until he or she decides 
to go on an interview. Companies, by the 
way, seem to like this anonymous 
approach as much as the candidates do”. 
The c.v. is identified by a number. 

In effect, the Job Exchange makes no 
personnel decisions-at all. No interviewing, 
no subjective selection of c.v., no 
recommendation to employers on whom to 
hire. They do the matching through the job 
profile information and send off the c.v.s 
that correspond. However, they always 
ensure that the candidates are presented 
among a small group. 

Once the company has made the 
personal evaluation of the c.v.s and 
decided on the candidates to be 
interviewed they call the Job Exchange 
and give the number of the appropriate 
c.v.s The Job Exchange then calls the 
candidates and gives the name of the 
company and the person to be contacted 
there. 

All reference information, all inter- 
personal decisions and evaluations are 
between the candidate and the employer. 
The Job Exchange never intervenes. 

Michel Rochon plans on opening his Job 
Exchange across the country over the next 
few months. The names and organizational 
structures are set up nationally. Under the 
Trans-Canada System candidates who are 
mobile will be presented to employers 
nationwide and the possibilities of finding 
the job that we all know is out there will 
be greatly improved. 

For those of us who are out of work and 
actively job hunting the Job Exchange is 
only one other tool to help find something. 
The Association feels that for job planning, 
for anticipating a change, for looking at 
the demands for an individual by the work 
market, the Job Exchange offers a unique 
way to do this confidentially. As Matthew 
Ram, Executive Director of the Alumni 
Association puts it, ‘The Alumni, whether 
they are now looking for a job or planning 
on the next change, certainly have nothing 
to lose and we think a lot to gain out of 
this service”. 





Century Club 


Miss Gwynneth A. Allen 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Anthony Andrewsky 
Steve Armstrong 
G. N. Barker 


Mrs. Judith Beauchamp 


Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Nathan Berkson 

Lawrence Bloomberg 
James E. Bouchard 

D. Broh 

Edward & Peter Bronfman 


Mrs. Cynthia Clinton 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Dr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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George Christie Sr. 
Bernard K. Dertinger 
Samuel L. Eason 
Vernon Eccles 

John Economides 
Bernard Finestone 
Magnus Flynn 
Shulom Friedman 
Eric G. Griffiths 

T. F. Hawitt 

Morton Katz 
Lawrence Kessler 
Harry James Komery 
Thomas Kramer 
Theodore Lande 
Malcolm G. Marjerison 
Jacques N. Marleau 
Joseph Mason 

Leo McCullagh 

H. Stuart McEvoy 

& Mrs. Alexander Mikalachi 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ostro 


Mr 
Mr 


. James Peffers 
. Matthew Ram 


Mrs. Elinor L. Roast 


Mr 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Ms 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


. Ab Robins 
Allan Shapiro 
John Smola 
. Joan Spindler 
. Murray & Ms. Mireille Steinberg 
. Allan Tannenbaum 
_ T. Arthur Tupper 
. Allan N. Vosko 
. Gerald J. Wareham 


Miss Joan Warren 


Mr 
Mr 


. Frederick W. H. Wilkes 
. Frederick Zwirz 


Century Club members contribute $100 
and more to help cover expenses not met 


by 


general university revenues. For more 


information, please contact Alumni 
Director Matthew Ram, Alumni Office, 


Co 


ncordia University, 1455 deMaisonneuve 


Blvd. W., Montreal H3G 1M68. 


Looking for book 


Mrs. Valerie Bédard-Kerekes, Commerce 
‘69, would be most grateful if someone 


would 
the 19 


like to dispose of an extra copy of 
69 yearbook. Please contact Mrs. 


Bedard-Kerekes at: 8131 Mirabel Court, 
Richmond, B.C. V7C 4V8 or the Loyola 
Alumni Office. 














International Week 


Elizabeth Morey, international student 
advisor, with the executive of the African 
Students Association on the Sir George 

Williams campus. 











| James Bonar, international student advisor, with Ann Chiang, president of the 
Loyola Chinese Students Association in front of its display during International 


Week, March 2 to 5. Hong Kong visit 


Chinese lion dance performed at the Guadagni lounge during International 
Week, March 2 to 5. 


The Hong Kong chapter of Concordia 
University alumni was treated to a 
reception and party by Rector John W. 
O’Brien last March 26. 

Over 100 local alumni and their spouses 
turned out for the event, during which Dr. 
O’Brien, who was accompanied by his 
wife, Joyce, commented on the situationof 
universities in Quebec and recent increase 
in fees for foreign students. 

The Rector also attended the annual 
ball of the Canadian University 
Association in Hong Kong on March 28. 
The Association represents Chinese 
students who have studied abroad in 
Canada. It is currently chaired by William 
Yip, a prominent local businessman who is 
a Concordia graduate. 

Dr. O’Brien was in Hong Kong for the 
meeting of the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities. He also 
attended the inauguration ceremony at the 
University of Macau. 
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As gas prices soar, our room to breathe. With more 


driving habits are being than ample shoulder, leg 
stifled. But there is a and elbow room (not to 
breath of fresh air. mention intinite headroom). 
The Volkswagen Rabbit As you merrily roll 
Convertible. along enjoying the wide 
So now the car that's open spaces, dont be dis- 
always been a breeze mayed should rain, sleet 
on gas lets the breeze or snow put a damper on 
blow through your hair, | your fun. The multi-layered 
delivering a pleasing draftproof top and inte- 


tuel consumption rating of — grated roll-bar have been 
7.3L/100 km* (or 39mpg). designed to keep you safe, 
While its responsive 1.7L warm and dry. 
engine accelerates your So, if you re feeling 
top-down driving tun from __ stifled by high gas prices 
O-80 km/h in 9.5 seconds. and cars that offer little 





Inside, the Rabbit relief, test drive the Rabbit 
Convertible conquers the Convertible. 
internal congestion prob- Then think about this: THE 
lem. Instead of smothering __ If everyone drove a 
you physically to save on Volkswagen, 





gas, it is designed to offer = we could all OLKSWAGEN 
four large adults plenty of breathe a lot easier. 
*Based on approved Transport Canada test methods. Your fuel consumption will vary depending on how and 


where you drive, weather conditions, optional equipment and condition of your car. 








